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"summed up in love to God and fove to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National ITH the tumult over every new heretic two ques- 

_ Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] tions are raised. First, What is true? second, 

What is according to the standards? Now it 


follows as.a matter of course that every con- 


; Contents. scientious thinker seeks to know the truth, and 

RIAL rt ae that he seeks to make the standards of his Church corre- 
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respectable precedent. He has been ordained by Bishop 
Potter. Probably ordination would have been refused by a 
_ majority of the House of Bishops. He is like a divorced 
woman who could legally be married in Connecticut, but not 
in New York. 

ee 


Tue extension of suffrage in Ireland has caused changes 
which verify the prophecy of Mr. Gladstone, although they 
have surprised those who granted the demand for larger liberty. 
Instead of running home rule upon a side track, the new move- 
ment has brought it to the front. The voters have been al- 
lowed to elect the members of their local councils. They 
have brought a new official class into being, representing the 
common people. The titled landlords have been outvoted, 
religious questions have dropped out of sight, and the new 
councils have sent delegates to a representative assembly of 
their own. Thus a new parliament directly represented by 
the people has been created, and makes home rule at once a 
reality. ‘There could be no better example to show how the 
right thing succeeds when it is wholly fitting and adapted to 
the needs of the situation. A thousand ideas and projects 
are put into competition, and at last out of the strife and the 
struggle for existence one emerges and is accepted as in- 
evitable. Many deplore the antagonisms of thought and feel- 
ing in society. Many honest. men complain because their 
ideas are not accepted without a struggle. But the law of 
nature which is illustrated in all the physical world around 
us is carried straight on through all the higher affairs of 
mankind. That finally survives that is fit to survive; but 
only after it emerges from the strife of ideas, unharmed and 
successful. 

& 


Tue Evangelist breaks out into a passionate appeal to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, calling upon it 
to be true to its legitimate business and become the helper 
and inspirer of all the churches. Six hundred ministers rep- 
resent the churches in the Assembly, at a cost, according to 
the Zvange/list, of forty thousand dollars a year. From these 
men the churches have a right to expect, “not wire-pulling 
and slate-making,” which ‘‘are becoming a public scandal,” 
but supreme spiritual suggestion and mighty impulse to re- 
ligious activity. The appeal concludes with this exhorta- 
tion, which is of wide application: “ Brethren and fathers, be 
true to your opportunities. You have said, ‘Don’t!’ for an 
hundred years. Begin to say, ‘Do!’ The difference be- 
tween Confucianism and Christianity is the difference between 
‘Don’t’ and ‘ Do.’” - 

ad 


THERB never has been a time and there never has been 
a large city that would not furnish all the facts a man needed 
to make a chamber of horrors, if they were put on exhibi- 
tion. The character of devils has always been drawn from 
devilish men. There is no grossness, no form of brutality, 
no disgusting exhibition of animalism, which does not lurk in 
dark corners, underground habitations, and the carefully 
guarded retreats of vice in every large city. Sometimes 
these things may be brought to light by a thorough search, 
even in the smallest towns. All men of wide experience and 
knowledge of human nature and life know that these things 
exist. According to their fidelity and wisdom, they are con- 
stantly increasing the forces which tend toward sanity, health, 
and virtue. They are trying to improve the conditions which 
are the causes of vice. They are trying to light up the dark 
corners where evil creatures congregate, and to substitute for 
the degrading influences which surround ignorant and help- 
less children rational amusement, wholesome occupation, and 
the stimulus of hope. The sober, wise, tender-hearted help- 
ers of their fellow-men, who are doing most to lift human be- 
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ings out of swinish conditions, are not those who make the 
loudest outcry. They might if they would, and if they saw 
any good in doing it, deluge the world with the literature of 
corruption. 
form: they think it best to use every device which tends 
toward health and purity, and to keep the sewers out of sight. 


ae 


As American wit and humor have often sprung by contrast 
out of the tragedies of pioneer life in the West, so optimism 
is often a sign of contact with the darker problems of human 
experience. They who have everything, “ whose eyes stand 
out with fatness,” are the men who scoff, and who can afford 
to take cynical views of life by way of spice to their luxu- 
rious prosperity. Sensitive persons are compelled to seek 
relief from their sympathy with the sins and sorrows of 
their fellow-creatures by searching for the compensations. 
Out of that search often come exultant faith and hope. 
Some of the most enthusiastic predictions of the ancient 
prophets concerning the better days to come follow immedi- 
ately after a recital of the woes which had justly come upon 
the people. 


Life and Power. 


Power in exercise always captivates the imagination and 
quickens the circulation of the blood. Even the listless and 
the weak are borne along on the waves of popular enthu- 
siasm, when great energies are manifesting themselves. 
Calm loveliness and quiet beauty charm the restless and the 
sorrowful. Nature brings to bear her wonderful healing 
power in the rest and peace of the days and the scenes when 
everything soothes and comforts and pleases. But the most 
memorable hours of human experience are commonly associ- 
ated, not with rest and quiet, but with the exercise of power, 
with resistance to some energy manifest in nature and in 
human life or to the observation of mighty forces let loose, 
as in battle or storm or earthquake. The enthusiasm which 
is generated by war is not aroused by the killing of men. 
Men do not commonly exult over the suffering of their 
enemies or the destruction wrought by war. For the moment 
these things drop out of their minds. What they think of 


‘is the tremendous energies let loose, human beings playing 


with thunderbolts or hurling them at one another, — the 
daring and the prowess of those who control forces that 
a Titan could not resist. Job was wrought to admiration by 
the war-horse with his lusty strength, his fiery temper, his 
proud demeanor as _ he smelled “the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains, and the shouting.” But, compared with 
the enginery of war now controlled by man, the war-horse, 
with all his magnificent virility and superb courage, is but 
as a leaf driven before the tornado. 

The love of power is a supreme motive in human life. 
It cannot be suppressed without permanent injury in the 
training of the young and in the guidance of the people. 
This instinctive passion must be taken account of and pro- 
vided for. Much of the evil-doing of the world follows the 
escape of imprisoned passions, which seek dark and devious 
ways because they have not been brought out into the light 
and.given wholesome exercise. Parents are unduly alarmed 
by the influence exerted over their children by savages, bue- 
caneers, and prize-fighters. If they let the emotions exerted 
by them have free course and open manifestation, intelligence 
and sympathy can direct them into the sentiments that build 
The very sentiments that misdirected and mis- 
used drive whole classes headlong to ruin, rightly applied, 
manifest themselves in enterprise, in progress, in success, in 
all the business of modern life. ‘Tremendous forces of will, 
endurance, and intelligence are employed in manufactures, 
commerce, mining, the building of railroads, in the founding 
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But, as in sanitary engineering, so in moral re- 
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of cities and States, in the making of laws, in the administra- 
tion of government, in the arts of peace, in benevolence, in 
reform, in science, and religion. 

The advocates of peace miss their mark every time when 
they attempt to repress that which in human nature is irre- 
pressible. They always mistake when they attempt to make 
all people speak softly, think quietly, feel feebly, and do 
everything with decorum. If the friends of peace would 
have influence, they must have power; and they must lead 
with energy into the fields where work is to be done to 
develop in peaceful ways the forces that make for civiliza- 
tion. Words have so changed their meaning that some of 
the phrases of the Sermon on the Mount almost reverse 
the teaching of the great preacher of righteousness. When 
one catches the real spirit running through that wonderful 
compilation of the sayings of Jesus, the gentle flow of his 
speech becomes a resistless current of vitalized spiritual 
energy which flows without sound or tumult because: its 
banks are so firm and its channels so deep. They who have 
entered into the spirit of these lofty teachings have not al- 
ways walked mincingly or spoken properly. In their supreme 

- examples they have been men of power who have fought with- 
out carnal weapons the battles of peace. 
. The opportunities for the peaceful display of power, with 
all its attendant virtues, was never so great as now; and, 
really, taking the world together, the military spirit is finding 
its match in its stalwart and intelligent rival, the spirit of 
peace. That great array of heroes — “ who through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, and out of weakness 
were made strong” —could easily be paralleled by recital of 
the achievements of those who in the last generation have 
lived the heroic life. If the true history of these “degenerate 
days ” is ever written, the last half of the nineteenth century 
will shine pre-eminent among the epochs of history, both for 
the tremendous display of energy in the new business of the 


world, and for the sympathy, devotion, and heroism of the 


pioneers of the kingdom of peace. Men and women, mis- 
sionaries, scientists, physicians, nurses, and explorers, have 
‘checked disease, stayed the hand of death, tamed savages, 
and opened dark continents to civilization. They have left 
their bones in the desert, they have faced peril in fetid 
swamps, and because of their devotion have made the aver- 
age of human life longer, stronger, and happier. These men 
and women are the advanced guard of the civilization which 
through peace will manifest power. 


The Anniversaries. 


Memorial Day being a holiday would interfere with any 
report we might wish to make of the earlier days of Anni- 
versary Week. We are glad, however, to venture the pre- 
diction that a very definite and even enthusiastic encour- 
agement will abide in many hearts, as the result of the year’s 
reports and addresses. Just how much fire of faith and 
energy of work may be kindled and generated by the gather- 
ing together from all parts of the country of leaders and del- 
egates actuated by a common desire for the progress of a 
great cause is beyond calculation, or, on the other hand, how 
much depression and inactivity might result, should the anni- 
versary exercises allow returning delegates to carry back a 
sense of hopelessness and dissatisfaction. It seems to us, 
however, quite certain that all who are fortunate enough to 
have been chosen as the representatives of their churches 
to the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
will gain a great impulse of loyal devotion, when they hear the 
encouraging report presented by the secretary. We hope all 
will be stirred to renewed and willing effort, as the result of 
the secretary’s forceful leadership during the past year and 
his unceasing efforts to advance the material and financial, 
the numerical and the statistical, as well as the educational 
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and spiritual, position of the Unitarian denomination as a 
fact, influence, and power in the nation. 

We are able to refer the reader to the full text of his 
report on another page. It is encouraging to know that the 
number of churches sending contributions to the general mis- 
sionary funds of the Association steadily increases. This in- 
creasing constituency means not only more money, but more 
unity; for it signifies so many more churches seeking repre- 
sentation in the national organization, and co-operation with 
their fellow-churches. It means that there will be more 
delegates and an expanding field of influence. It is encour- 
aging also to know that this has been a fortunate year for 
bequests and donations, which last year amounted to $7,397, 
this year to $39,591. ‘This means that our people have not 
ceased to cultivate a personal sense of attachment to the 
gospel of our faith, and that Unitarians do not remember in 
their wills every charity and every institution except the one 
national organization for the propagation of their own re- 
ligious faith. We offer also the report of the Western anni- 
versaries held in Chicago. The delegates from the West, 
looking upon the record of work done for the year, may well 
rest, and enjoy the welcome that will be extended to them in 
Boston. 

We do not hesitate to regard the American Unitarian As- 
sociation as the central force in all oursgeneral work. And 
yet there might be for any one a point of view from which 
the Sunday School Society, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, or the Women’s Alliance, might seem to be most im- 
portant and most fruitful. Any one of them doing its 
utmost may give us a new hold upon the future. 

Our anniversary inspiration includes, however, not alone 
formal reports, but social intercourse, conversational com- 
parison of conditions, and much private helpfulness that can 
never be tabulated. Deep down below all statistics must 
lie, as the foundation for enthusiasm, a firm, definite philoso- 
phy of religious faith; and nothing contributes more to the 
clarification and concentration of clear ideas in this realm of 
thought than the opportunities provided during Anniversary 
Week for the striking, as of flint against flint, of mind against 
mind. ‘Those who take part this week in the discussion of 
Mr. Wright’s essay on “Christianity as History and as 
Prophecy,” Mr. Slicer’s on “ The Advantages which the End 
of the Century affords the Minister of Religion,” and Mr. 
Dole’s essay on “The Theology of Civilization,” will have 
been stimulated to a deeper and more penetrating inquiry, 
the result of which can only be to strengthen faith and 
quicken truth, as surely as, on the side of spiritual emotion, 
the quiet hours spent in the devotional services at King’s 
Chapel will teach the heart its subtler language of aspiring 
prayer. There may be those who, while endeavoring to 
share the inspirations of the week, have found themselves 
somewhat overtaxed, or among the maze of rapidly succeed- 
ing events, none of which they wished to miss, have been 
inclined to fear that noted epitaph might be theirs, ‘“ Many 
meetings made me mad.” To such we would say, Words- 
worth’s definition of poetry as “emotion remembered in re- 
pose” does not necessarily imply that there is not also a 
passion of action, a poetic drama. Nor do the transcendent 
heights of religious aspiration attained by the meditative re- 
cluse at all forbid a more practical, and, as for the progress of 
humanity, perhaps a more vital religious experience, which 
may properly belong to vigorous activity and constant work. 

To realize the presence of the holy spirit of the most high 
God, in the pressing duties of daily life, may be as high a 
religious experience as the vision of the seven heavens. And 
if, from the varied exhortations and agitations of these 
crowded anniversary days, we are led to carry away a keener 
sense of a living God demanding a living response, more loy- 
alty, more service, more sacrifice from us, if we more fervently 
believe in our scattered churches standing for the truth that 
“ ig to make men free,”— a freedom which has to be fought for 
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and won by effort, toil, and hardship,— if we therefore depart, 
howsoever faint, yet not cast down, rather filled with deter- 
mination to: walk worthy of our great calling, Anniversary 
Week will have served once more not vainly, as for so long 
it has served in the days that are done. 


Practical Materialism. 


In a recent editorial in these columns an attempt was 
made to estimate the materialistic philosophy of the late Dr. 
Ludwig Biichner and its influence upon our time. The influence 
of any system of philosophy is always to be looked for in the 
first or second generation after its publication. It takes at 
least so long to sift down into the common life of men, while 
for the individual its influence depends much upon the way 
in which it is apprehended ; and this in turn depends upon the 
whole make-up of the man. This is what really determines 
what shall be the practical outcome of any system of phi- 
losophy for the individual. It was Theodore Parker who 
made his Transcendentalism a psalm of joyful worship and a 
thunderbolt to shatter social wrong, not his Transcendental- 
ism that made Theodore Parker what he was. 

Meantime there is a practical materialism which may 
sometimes draw its sustenance in part from a materialistic 
philosophy, consciously entertained, but which much oftener 
has no appreciable relation to any such system. Philosophi- 
cal materialism has been much more vigorously opposed ; but 
the practical materialism of individuals and communities and 
States is of a far more serious character, and deserving much 
more serious opposition. It has at all times been the inert or 
active mass against which the social idealist has flung him- 
self with the profoundest sense of its hostility to everything 
that tends to the effectual relief and betterment of man’s estate. 
This it was which Jesus called “the world,’ and conceived 
that between it and his own ideals there was interminable 
war. 

This practical materialism manifests itself in many different 
ways,— in general, in the subjection of thoughts to things, and 
in the multiplication of things about one’s self. There are, 
however, things and things; and the things that make for 
practical materialism are those which are sought not for their 
use or beauty, but for their cost and showiness or for their 
ministration to the lower appetites. The practical materialist 
overloads his table or makes the interchange of sentiment and 
thought secondary to the eating of his viands. He over- 
loads his house with costly furniture and crowds his walls 
with pictures bought for the grossness of their subjects or 
the artist’s fame, or with books bought for their bindings, and 
not for their spiritual contents. He measures people by their 
wealth in stocks or land, not by the graces of their minds, 
the beauty of their souls. He measures a political measure 
solely by its money-making power, saying, with Col. Denby, 
“Tf the annexation of the Philippines doesn’t mean our com- 
mercial advantage, let them go at once, and let their people 
cut each other’s throats or play what pranks they please.” 

Practical materialism invades the educational sphere, and 
demands that education be made solely a matter of business 
utility ; of ‘bread and butter sciences,” if one may so trans- 
late the German Grodwissenschaften. It conceives that the 
end of education is not the making of men, but the mak- 
ing of stockbrokers and mechanics. Here is, on our part, 
no blast at industrial or business education, only a plea for 
something more, to fill the imagination and the heart. 

Practical materialism invades the churches, and measures 
the minister by the crowd that he can draw, his success by 
the amount of money he brings in. It confounds the rapt- 
ures of piety with the sensuous charm of music and a stately 
ritual. It measures truth not by its intrinsic excellence, but 
by some physical marvel which happened, or did not happen, 
many centuries ago. 
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Practical materialism invades the State, and we have the 
ideals of force and bigness subordinating those of mercy and 
justice. We have men forever boasting that “ we are a great 
country,” meaning by that that we have a mighty geo- 
graphical extent and a vast population. We have them dis- 
satisfied with our present attainments on these lines, and 
clamoring for more. We have them glorifying war in the 
abstract, without reference to the contents of the idea, and 
prizing a great battleship more than a great university, 
which does not indeed begin to cost so much. 

These are a few of many ways in which practical material- 
ism manifests itself in our modern life, and especially in what 
Emerson called our “proud, sensual, avaricious America.” 
It is no imaginary evil. It is as real as cannon-balls or 
money in the bank. And in the degree to which we over- 
master it or are overmastered by it depends our honorable 
name in coming generations or our tragic failure to improve 
an opportunity more vast than has been offered heretofore to 
any people in the world. 


Current Topics. 


Memoria Day, with its inspiring reminders of devotion — 
of duty bravely done and sacrifice nobly rendered — was an 
extraordinary event this year. In many of the cities and 
towns in the United States the day was devoted to grateful 
remembrance of the youth who laid down their lives for their 
country in 1898 as well as those who fought upon the battle- 
fields of the republic in the sixties. The occasion was 
doubly solemn because it gained contemporary impressive- 
ness from the great events that have occurred in the in- 
terval since last Memorial Day, and the other events that 
are now occurring beneath the shadow of the American flag, 
among a people to whom the name of America was scarcely 
known a year ago. Memorial Day of 1899 was also remark- 
able above all its predecessors in that it typified more strongly 
than ever before the obliteration of geographical lines and 
the relegation of dead issues. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, the 
dashing cavalry leader of the Confederacy, addressed a Grand 
Army Post in Boston, and was greeted with great warmth by 
the veterans in blue as a soldier and a patriot. In Boston, 
as in some other cities, soldiers of the lost cause sat before 
the same pulpit with those whom they had opposed with the 
bayonet andthe cannon-ball at Antietam, at Gettysburg, and 
the Wilderness, and knelt in reverence at the graves of their 
comrades, side by side with the men in blue. 


a 


Tue friends of liberalism won a decided victory for their 
cause in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church last 
Thursday. After a bitter controversy, in the course of which 
human passion repeatedly violated the usages of parliamentar- 
ism and of good taste, the Assembly decided by an over- 
whelming vote, not to force Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of Union 
Theological Seminary, to the alternative of withdrawing from 
the church or submitting to a formal examination of his doctrinal 
views, but to entrust the consideration of his case to the New 
York presbytery. The contest was in many respects one of 
the most remarkable in the history of recent evangelical con- 
ventions. The smali minority made a passionate effort to 
secure the examination of Dr. McGiffert. The latter was 
warmly defended by Dr. J. B. Shaw of New York, a director 
of Union Theological Seminary, as well as by a majority of 
the delegates from the New York presbytery. The meeting 
of the Assembly accentuated in a striking fashion the unrest 
that is agitating the Presbyterian Church ; and, while the lib- 
eral portion of its membership gained the day for Dr. 
McGiffert on the question. of the proposed trial for heresy, 
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the general work of the convention ended in what must be re- 
garded as a reaffirmation of the orthodoxy of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

& 


In spite of the calming assurances that have emanated from 
Washington during the past fortnight, predicting an early 
termination of hostilities in the Philippines, it is becoming 
apparent that peace is only a little less remote than it was 
before the negotiations between Gen. Otis and the insurgent 
leaders began. According to the latest intelligence from 
Manila, the American forces are evacuating outposts in order 
to concentrate their power upon the important points in the 
island of Luzon. The rebels are eagerly resuming posses- 
sion of the positions that are being abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans, and are making preparations for an aggressive cam- 
paign, to be prosecuted in good earnest with the advance of 
the rainy season. The assurance comes from Manila, un- 
doubtedly with the acquiescence of the American censor in 
the capital of the Philippines, that a considerable augmenta- 
tion of the American forces will be needed in the Philippines 
if Gen. Otis is to maintain the positions which have already 
been taken by the American commanders. ‘The rainy season 
is beginning, and with it the difficulties that confront the in- 
vading army — unaccustomed to the demoralizing influences 
of a tropical winter — will be increased considerably. 


ad 


Tue meeting of the Democratic National Committee, 
which was held in St. Louis last week, has thrown a great 
deal of light upon the plans of Hon. W. J. Bryan and the 
party of which he is the recognized head, for the campaign 
of 1900. It is understood that at that meeting some opposi- 
tion was made to the retention of the silver plank of the 
Chicago platform, or at least to the prominence which was 
given to it in the last campaign. It is not to be believed for 
a moment, however, that the Democracy of 1899 has repudi- 
ated the views upon finance that were formulated by the 
Democracy of 1896. There is ground for a distinct impres- 
sion, however, that the Democratic platform of 1900 will not 
emphasize the monetary issue quite so strongly as did that of 
1896. On the other hand, other problems — the question of 
imperialism and the struggle against great industrial com- 
binations for the purpose of controlling outputs and aug- 
menting prices — will be accentuated at the coming national 
convention of the party. It is maintained stoutly by the 
leaders of the so-called ‘silver wing” of the Democratic 
party that the Chicago platform will be reaffirmed in all its 
essential features next year. Mr. Bryan, who may be safely 
assumed to know whereof he speaks, summarizes the situa- 
tion in these words: “The Chicago platform will be re- 
affirmed entire, and new planks added to cover new questions. 


The trust issue will be the most important of the issues.” 
a 


Tue work of disarming the Cuban revolutionary forces is 
proceeding but slowly. The payment of the troops of the 
rebellion began with indifferent success in Havana last 
Saturday. By far the greater number of the men whose 
names figured on the muster-rolls in the possession of the 
American officers did not appear. Of those who did appear, 
the great majority were declared not entitled to the largess of 
$75 per man, because their names did not appear upon the 
official rolls. On the whole, the opening day of the distribu- 
tion of the $3,000,000 which was sent to Havana for the 
payment of the Cuban soldiers did not augur well for the 
successful termination of the work, nor for the attainment of 
one of its primary ends,— the disarmament of the revolution- 
ary forces, Conditions improved materially during the sec- 
ond day, and the day following that; but it still remained 
apparent that the agitation against the disbandment of the 
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native army had produced ample results upon its rank and 
file. It is suspected that the muster-rolls are untrustworthy 
as a record of the personnel of the Cuban army; and there_ 
is a misgiving lest much disaffection will result from the 
unsatisfied claims of many men who have a moral right to 
the small allowance which has been made for the payment of 
warriors who have spent two or three years in battles against 
the power of Spain in Cuba, and who will not have received 
a cent of it when the process of disbanding the army is nomi- 
nally completed. 
Pod 


Tue eightieth birthday of Queen Victoria, which occurred 
last Wednesday, was observed in the United States with a 
hardly less conspicuous display of affection and reverent 
admiration than was accorded to the event in the empire of 
the great and good lady. Throughout the United States 


American public men joined heartily in commemorative 
observances by British organizations of a patriotic or chari- 
table character; and the flags of Great Britain and that of 
the Union were intertwined in typification of the historic and 
moral relationship which exists between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race, and of which such 
great achievements are expected in the course of a higher 
humanity and a brighter civilization. Wherever the speech 
of the English is spoken, warm words were spoken on May 
24 of the venerable queen and empress whose influence 
among the nations has always been exerted against the hor- 
rors of war and whose personal charity has placed upon her 
brow a far more shining diadem than the crown of her 
world-empire. At London, at Montreal, at Bombay, as in 
New York and Cape Town and Melbourne, millions of 
Anglo-Saxon free men sang “God save the Queen” with a 
feeling of personal devotion to the good queen whose spirit 
is the spirit of the English. 
ae 


Tue unexpected is apparently about to occur at The 
Hague. It is all but a definite conclusion that the czar’s 
plan of disarmament, which furnished the primary occasion 
for the calling together of the peace conference, will not be 
adopted ; and the most that the conference will accomplish 
in the line of disarmament will take the form of Platonic 
recommendations to the interested governments. On the 
other hand, the prospects for the establishment of a perma- 
nent international tribunal of arbitration are said to be so. 
bright that the prevention of war by this method is regarded 
as a fair probability. Russia, Great Britain, the United 
States, and France have each presented a plan of arbitration 
before the proper committee. The abstract principle ap- 
pears to be meeting with absolute approval. If it fails of 
concrete form, it will be because the powers will have failed 
to reach an agreement with regard to details. The delegates 
of Great Britain and those of the United States are acting 
together in the most perfect harmony, and their joint influ- 
ence in committee has been exerted strongly in behalf of 
arbitration. Germany, it is understood, has not declared her 
adherence to the proposed plan; but neither have: the Ger- 
man delegates declared against it. 


a 


Tue civil section of the French court of appeal has filed 
its report on the Dreyfus case with the president of the 
United Chambers of Jurisprudence, and urges the revision 
of the case against the former captain of artillery before 
a court-martial. The belief is that the full court will accept 
this view of the case, and that Dreyfus will be brought back 
from the Ile du Diable and placed on trial on the original 
charges. It is worthy of note that France met the announce- 
ment of the findings of the civil section of the court 
of cassation with something very like indifference. Had 
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such a report been made six months ago, Paris — and, after 
Paris, France — would have been in an uproar. As it is, 
the declaration of the purposes of the court are received with 
equanimity, just as if it were a foregone conclusion. -All 
this augurs well for a just decision in the case. The im- 
pression has been forced upon the French — upon the poli- 
ticians as well as the people— that a wrong has been done, 
and that, the longer justice is deferred, the more dangerous 
grows the delay, and the heavier the final reckoning. After 
all the bitter lessons that French statesmen have learned 
since the initial action in the case, they are showing a dispo- 
sition to deal candidly and firmly with the exceptional situa- 
tion. 
PJ 


OFFICIAL Spain, as well as the handful of republicans in 
the monarchy, are mourning for Emilio Castelar, who has 
been for nearly half a century a leader in the life of the 
Spanish people, in politics as well as in letters. Castelar 
was one of the men who figured as one of the moving causes 
in the great Spanish revolution,— an ardent republican, who 
abandoned allegiance to the lost cause, and devoted himself 
to the task of reconstructing the country under the mon- 
archy, when it became a patent fact that the republic had 
failed. Since that time Castelar worked faithfully in the 
chambers of the Spanish Parliament, in the press, in the 
forum, to bring his unfortunate country to a realization of its 
errors. As an indication of Spanish manners, it is interest- 
ing to note that the members of the Spanish government 
paid its respects publicly and with due solemnity to the 
memory of the great leader who differed radically with them 
in politics; and, when Emilio Castelar was borne to his 
grave, the premier of Spain followed the bier. It was a 
graceful and feeling recognition of the pathetic fact that 
sorrow for the misfortunes of his country had broken the 
proud soul of Castelar, and had laid him upon his last bed 
of sickness. 


Brevities. 


Secretary Long has said that the test of the good sermon 
is to make the hearer go away saying to himself, “I will try 
to be a better man.” 


Not one of our readers can repeat impromptu the names of 
the twelve apostles. Try it. Then find the lists in the Gos- 
pels, and try again. 


An orthodox contemporary gives the Unitarians credit of 
having at least one virtue, albeit a negative one. “They are 
generally not pessimists.” 


Rev. S. K. Mitchell of Boston has been employed by the 
Evangelical Alliance to conduct Union Evangelistic services 
upon the Common this summer. 


The Unitarians of London propose to raise $60,000 for 
‘local missionary work in the year 1900. The date is all right, 
but it does not mark the beginning of the twentieth century. 


The two proprietors of journals which have published 
Sunday editions in London are considering whether they 
shall say to each other, “If you won’t, I won’t.” 


Dr. Nansen on the ice in the arctic region was a hero, 
fearless in the presence’of danger from frost, tempests, and 
wild beasts; and yet he has his limitations. He dare not 
ride in ‘‘a lightning elevator.” 


A psychological expert, who has made a specialty of ob- 
serving ecclesiastics, would have little difficulty in classifying 
them. _The typical Episcopal face, the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Unitarian are entirely unlike each other, 
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Please do not give Dewey a palace. Let him spend his 
old age in the ease and dignity which his salary will provide. 
Spend the money for some memorial institution that will 
please him, without forcing upon him unpleasant obligations 
to those who contribute money. 


There is an unmistakable drift in all civilized countries 
toward the idea of pensioning very old men and women who 
have no natural supporters and no adequate resources of 
their own. The proposal to pension college professors, 
teachers, and ministers, helps the movement along. 


We often see happy fathers on bicycles, with their babies 
carried in a basket in front. It is a pleasant sight; and yet 
one asks whether the baby, who gets no exercise and is ex- 
posed to the wind and dust, may not commonly be the worse 
for a trip out of which the father gets health and pleasure. 


Zion’s Herald expresses the general sentiment of the 
religious press when it says, “It goes without saying that, if 
any one familiar with the facts were asked what one man ” 
had set in motion agencies and influences which were the 
greatest blessing to the greatest number in this city, his 
answer would be, Edward Everett Hale.” 


Bees sting the person who is afraid of them. They buzz 
harmlessly and cheerfully about one who feels neither fear 
nor anger in their presence. Probably fear and anger make 
the insensible perspiration of the person in some way obnox- 
ious to the bees. This may be an indication that fear and 
anger predispose one to the attacks of microbes, at least by 
removing some protection which good-nature and courage 
give. 


A Hindu writer declares that unbelief is more mischievous 
than anything else. He says, ‘‘ Jesus vehemently denounced 
unbelief, but was lenient to sinners.” This reminds us of a 
believing woman whose lover died after a course of prof- 
ligacy. He had been unchaste and a drunkard. In seek- 
ing some consolation for her grief and disappointment, 
she said, “ Whatever else John was, I am glad he was never 
an unbeliever.” 


Rev. E. P. Powell regards life as doubled in value by the 
certainty that in the twentieth century there will be “a nobler 
social condition, based on a conscientious regard for others’ 
rights.” - The Power that makes for righteousness may get 
in its work slowly; but it takes no vacations, knows no dis- 
couragements, and was never busier than now. It hastes not, 
rests not, and can be trusted out of sight. Woe to the per- 
son, party, or interest that obstructs its progress! 


We are glad to see that the United Presbyterian has, after 
all, considerable respect for an out-and-out Unitarian. The 
editor says: ‘“ We have far more respect for that Unitarian 
who says, I am a Unitarian because I believe Unitarian 
doctrine, than for that Presbyterian who says, I do not believe 
the Presbyterian creed, but I propose to enjoy the freedom of 
my unbelief in the Church.” It may be, however, that this 
Tespect is only comparative, and is expressed only to show 
the deeper depth to which a Unitarian Presbyterian may fall. 


It was a happy thought for friends of Tuskegee, who could 
afford it, to put their purses together and elect Mr. and Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington to be their guests for a vacation in 
Europe during the next three months. In foreign countries 
Mr. Washington will be treated with distinguished considera- 
tion, and, after the first vacation taken in eighteen years, will 
return refreshed for his work. Gen. Armstrong, his great 
teacher, was allowed to wear himself out, and die twenty 
years before his time. It is well to stop in time the process 
of exhaustion already apparent in the case of Mr, Wash- 
ington, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Armenian Orphan Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The following note has just been received from: Mr. 
Samuel May of Leicester, written with his own unfailingly 
generous hand, “I thank you for keeping “Register readers 
informed of the opportunity to send relief for Armenian 
necessity.” The note enclosed a check for $10. 


IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 
_ DORCHESTER. 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Three years ago I sent a small box of books to a little 
colony of families in the Rangeley district. On visiting the 
region this spring, I found that these books had been placed 
in the little school-house, that serves also for a place of wor- 
ship when a preacher happens to visit the district. The 
books were in constant demand by young and old; and, if the 
donors could realize the amount of happiness they have 
ministered to those people, it would repay them for their 
trouble in sending them. Moreover, it is the best kind of 
missionary work. The books at Rangeley have been read 
and reread, and I should like very much to add some fresh 
ones. Will not some_of your readers assist in sowing the 
good seed of wholesome ideas? I have had abundance of 
ancient volumes of Unitarian sermons and old numbers of 
the Christian Register, and cannot use any more of these at 
present. - W. H. Ramsay. 

FARMINGTON, ME. 


The Philippine Question. Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Concerning Mr. Dole’s question in your issue of May 18,— 
suggested by Mr. Long’s letter, “why it was not the gravest 
mistake to purchase and claim and assume the sovereignty 
of the Philippine people,” —it may be answered that the 
peace commissioners were obliged to consider not only what 
it was desirable to do, but also what they could do. 

In a brilliant and patriotic address at Wilmington, Del., by 
Senator Gray (probably the most conservative member 
of the commission), soon after their return to this coun- 
try, the distinguished author gave a brief outline of their 
work, His desire had been that they might avoid the neces- 
sity of taking the Philippine Islands. But he goes on to 
say: “It came to a point at last that we must either leave 
the islands to Spain, take them as we did, or break off nego- 
tiations, and come home without a treaty of peace. In the 
last event the truce would have been broken, and a state of 
active war would have been resumed. We would have no 
cessation of the sovereignty of the Philippines and none of 
Porto Rico, and no relinquishment of the sovereignty of 
Cuba.” 

With this statement of the facts in the case, what Ameri- 
can patriot could say that, of the three things possible to be 
done, the commissioners did not choose the one which was 
best for our country and its people and best for the Filipinos 
themselves ? 

It seems to me that the opposition to the Philippine policy 
have not duly considered the question, who were the 
better judges of the situation in those distant islands,— the 


_ admirals, generals, and commissioners on the ground, who are 


studying the question at close range, and who are certainly as 
honest, as patriotic, and as efficient as they, or people living 
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ten thousand miles away, and of necessity having but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the facts. 

The truth is, we have a big problem to solve, which cannot 
possibly be settled off-hand. No one is yet wise enough to 
see the way out. Mr. Adams, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Anti-imperialist League (so called), frankly confesses his 
inability to see the way. Why not confess with him the 
supreme difficulty of the problem, and hold up the hands of 
those who are seeking to settle it in a manner which shall be 
honorable and just to all concerned? 

With the adoption of the treaty of peace there were cer- 
tain obligations of humanity resting upon us, as a nation, in 
the way of preserving order, both for the benefit of the 
foreign residents and the Filipinos themselves. The insur- 
gents had no government which had been deemed worthy of 
recognition by any civilized power, while all recognized the 
authority and power of the United States. Is it not-a patri- 
otic and Christian duty — after the honorable example of Mr. 
Adams — not unduly to criticise and find fault, but, rather, 
‘‘ heartily co-operate,”’ until time, which settles all problems, 
shall open the way to a solution which shall be just and hon- 
orable to all concerned? Witiiam Brown. 


Church vs. Sunday-school. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


We read much and we hear more about the vacant pews 
in the liberal churches, and of great surprise expressed at the 
lack of interest manifested. Our people are too often de- 
nominated “ fair-weather ” Christians. 

It is an undisputed fact — especially in the West — that 
Unitarians too often stay at home because they don’t feel 
attracted by the church, minister, or occasion. 

Now, at the risk of being called an iconoclast, with your 
permission, I would like to suggest a reason and a remedy, 
though I confess the latter a severe one. 

The reason for so much carelessness among Unitarian non- 
church-goers is, I think, to be attributed to the lack of re- 
ligious education in early life. Instead of insisting upon 
attendance at church services during the age when the 
church-going habit should by all means be fostered, parents 
in most cases use the Sunday-school as an alternative for the 
child. 

As a consequence, when the man-child attains his majority, 
he has no church-going habit ; and he drops out of the church 
life — having no farther use for the Sunday-school — until 
his own children come upon the stage of life. In turn these 
children, as a rule, do not attend church; and again a cruel. 
blow is struck at the life of our faith. 

If children are first taught to attend church,—as was the 
custom when the writer was a boy,—the habit of going to 
church becomes by maturity ingrained; and our young people 
become active workers, and “dry rot” ceases to exist. Too 
often the duties of the Sunday-school are made an excuse for 
non-attendance upon church services by those who are willing 
to work in Sunday-school, if only they be permitted to get up 
a little later or more thoroughly read the morning paper. 

As a remedy for the ill complained of, the writer would 
discourage the Sunday-school as an accessory to church life, 
and urge upon parents and pupils the necessity of attendance 
upon church services, constantly bearing in mind that a strong 
and healthy parish is indispensable to the growth of Uni- 
tarianism in any community. The writer is aware of the 
fact that he lays himself open to the charge of advocating 
methods calculated to abridge the rights of the “ pews.” But 
he is also aware of another fact; namely, that the attendants 
of our Sunday-schools are not, in any great number, growing 
up loyal working occupants of the pews. In this connection 
we would urge pastors and people to unite in reviving church; 
going by the children, Be RBs" 
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Sunday and the Microbe. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The microbe’s mission has been a singular one, the mi- 
crobe’s existence a thing unknown and undreamed of till this 
inquisitive generation in its search for the soul of the atom 
encountered it on the road, and presently told the world of 
its presence and its power. Here and there in an earlier day 
other searchers had given hints,— Paracelsus and students and 
discoverers of his order, whom, for the most part, we burned, 
regarding their knowledge as pure dadlerie. At present, no 
matter how confounding, it all comes under the head of 
science, and not only have we ceased to feel surprise, but pay 
an homage that in the Dark Ages would have insured a gen- 
eral auto-da-fe. 

As with many another fact of the present, the microbe was 
held at first to be an enemy of the most insidious and bale- 
ful order, its destruction the one imperative duty of the dis- 
coverer. And shortly we knew them as the door-openers into 
new kingdoms of knowledge, and that without them flavor 
and quality would cease in many a substance in which their 
mysterious offices are fulfilled. 

The story of the butter bacteria is a case in point. The 
terrified bacteriologist, as he faced the swarming millions of 
unsuspected life, carefully formulated the law for demolishing 
them all, to find the butter tasteless, flavorless, literally life- 
less. Like the king of Spain in the nursery rhyme, having 
marched up the hill, he marched down again, bearing this 
time another formula,— that for their preservation and cult- 
ure. Thus results the factory in which choice butter bac- 
teria are developed and sent broadcast to experiment station 
dairies, etc. 

Their story, in short, is much that of mankind. From the 
beginning of existence they prey upon each other, and no 
sooner have we found a new series of incredible danger to all 
vital processes than the next microscope reveals an army 
whose business it is to swallow them all, thus preserving the 
necessary balance. For others man himself is directly re- 
sponsible, the consumption microbe, like his brother, the 
typhoid germ, being a product of easy manufacture; for so 
long as man pours sewage into water sources, and calmly 
drinks the mixture, the typhoid microbe frisks therein, and 
knows his reign is secure. 

These phases fill and will fill volumes. There is one, 
however, still untouched,— the relation of the microbe to Sun- 
day,— the modern Sunday, and, indeed, to the other six days 
no less, since it is the microbe that bars the door to free en- 
trance through the week for what we call the masses. The 
barring, however, preceded its discovery. ‘The Protestant, 
from the beginning of his protest, chose to consider the 
always open church as a fact tainted with Catholicism, and 
so, dangerous to the soul; and the lurking suspicion to that 
effect still lingers. The microbe simply adds weight and one 
more reason for a custom against which there is only occa- 
sional protester. The modern pew system shuts out all but 
the owners. Unclean sinners and shabby saints alike must 
find or make their own place of worship. For generations, 
to give a reason for this was counted unnecessary. But, as 
agitators asked, ‘“‘Why are church doors shut save on Sun- 
day?” the microbe appeared, and reply became easy. “We 
can’t have our pew furnishings turned into culture-systems 
for bacteria.” 

Action and reaction again. Modern upholstery, the softly 
cushioned, thickly carpeted nest, to which the reputable mem- 
bers of society repair on Sunday, puts, as it were, a premium 
on microbes, since, when they have once made entrance, 
there is no deliverance save by an antiseptic cleansing process, 
— practically, the destroyer of plush and like material, And, 
as the great unwashed are, on one side, merely wandering 
 cylture-systems” for bacilli, millions of which may lurk in 
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every inch of an unclean garment, it follows that the modern 
methods of church furnishing seem to render impossible the 
admission of so dangerous aclass of society. 

These are the facts ; but the great cathedral ignores them, 
and there the microbe is powerless, Stone floors, wicker or 
wooden chairs and benches, offer nothing that even the least 
exacting microbe would accept as home. Not one has ever 
been known to inhabit a stately organ-pipe, to dwell in stained 
glass windows, in carven capital or triforium. Beauty of the 
noblest, open doors for all men, the microbe’s dominion all 
unknown. But the modern church is planned, it would seem, 
for infection ; and it is this fact, unconsciously assimilated, 
that makes a part of its atmosphere to be breathed in by the 
unaccustomed lungs of the sinner who may seek to enter 
therein. What is wrong he is not certain of. He thinks itis 
the church. In reality, it is the microbe in full and trium- 
phant possession, planting in each worshipper’s brain the 
well-settled conviction that only the washed may sit upon 
these cushions and handle these prayer and hymn books. . 

There is one very natural inference. If this be so, why 
not wash them? Once more the Christ form, the apostles’ 
form, of healing gives in itself the essential thought,—“ Wash 
and be clean,”’— as token of the new life to be; and once more 
man still does his best to make this act impossible for the 
mass. ‘The first step, then, toward a renewal of the spirit of 
worship for all would seem to be the public bath-house; and, 
once taken, the intelligent microbe, realizing that his day is 
over, will hasten to seek other quarters. 


The Conference of Charities. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Twenty-six years ago the first meeting of the Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in a small room in New 
York, with only a handful of people in attendance. Last 
week, in Cincinnati, more than seven hundred were recorded 
as present. In the early days the meeting was practically a 
simple union of State Boards of Charities, whose members 
came together to discuss the subjects pertaining to their work. 
In one sense, those are still the matters which are considered ; 
but those subjects have multiplied and broadened as the years 
have sped. Insanity, imbecility, the dependent and the de- 
linquent child, the jail, the prison, the insane asylum,— all of 
these have still their place on the programme, but other subjects 
of equal or even greater weight are considered to-day. The 
following partial list gives a hint of the scope of the work: 
tuberculosis (a contagious disease, whose prevention must 
be looked after by municipalities), the causes of poverty, the 
kindergarten as a municipal necessity, a rational use of Sun- 
day in areform school, dangers arising from careless methods 
in placing out children, expert testimony in insanity trials, the 
after-care of the insane, the relation of the cigarette to crime, 
the problem of the unemployed, and civil service reform. 

Many distinguished men and women were among the 
speakers,— two or three governors, judges, generals, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants,— but, I believe, no “Indian chief,” ac- 
cording to the button rotation. But no one, not even Prof. 
C. R. Henderson, the accomplished president, nor Dr. 
Washington Gladden, the student of social subjects, made 
such an impression as Mayor Jones of Toledo. This impres- 
sion varied as much as the crop from the seed described in the 
parable. Some of Mayor Jones’s ideas fell on very stony soil, 
and did not spring up. Some flashed into sudden life, and 
withered as quickly under the pitiless heat of criticism. 
Others are germinating, and may yet yield perhaps ten, per- 
haps a hundred fold. ‘“ He isa crank, but I respect him,” 
was the verdict of one of his hearers, ‘‘He is dead in ear- 
nest, but his notions are impractical,” was that of another, 
“ He is a prophet,” said a. third, 
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In personal appearance the mayor is the simple, unpre- 
tending gentleman, quiet, undemonstrative, and with evident 
reserve power. ‘ 

New England people, who have paid so much attention to 
tuberculosis in cattle, would have found their worse fears 
corroborated in Dr. Keene’s paper. He showed the vital con- 
nection between the disease as it exists in humanity and in 
the bovine race. Still such creatures of habit are we that, 
after listening to his alarming facts, the delegates went back 
to the hotel, and dined on rare roast beef and drank their 
milk unscalded. 

The section meetings were crowded, and were of great 
interest, one paper to a subject and lively discussion there- 
after being the rule. Among the most active members of the 
Local Committee were the Unitarian pastor and his wife. 
They are a power in Cincinnati, admired and loved. An 
ardent Episcopalian remarked: of the pastor, “I go to hear 
him occasionally because he preaches the most finished, 
thoughtful, and inspiring sermons of any man in the city.” 
The atmosphere of the church breathes also in the hospitable 
home. But all Cincinnati was hospitable, save only the 
press, which was gingerly in its reports. Everything was 
done for the pleasure of the Conference, and Nature herself 
was complaisant. It was neither hot nor cold, wet nor dry. 
There was wind enough to stir the smoke, so that, when one 
stood on the beautiful heights that overlook the black pot 
where the houses are huddled together in grime, one could 
make out spires and towers in picturesque unreality. 

The parks were visions of beauty in their vivid green, and 
the Kentucky hills beyond the muddy river melted away in 
dreamy loveliness. This charm and grace of the outer 
world, united with the warmth of the Queen City’s reception, 
the high standard of the meetings, and the pleasures of com- 
radeship that is each year renewed and strengthened, made 
the Cincinnati Conference a gathering to be long remem- 
bered. 


For the Christian Register. 


Pentecost, Day of Rejoicing. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


They met for praise and prayer, 
And all were there,— 
The Lord’s disciples whom he erstwhile led. 
How mean was their estate | 
Their mission,— ah, how great! 
The gospel message through the world to spread. 


In Pentecostal flame 
The Spirit came, 
And touched their trembling lips with sacred fire. 
No longer dumb and meek, 
Eager the word to speak, 
Transfixed, transformed, fulfilled is their desire. 


Creator, come, remain, 
Support, sustain. 
Dwell thou with us within infinitude. 
The evil thought supplant, 
The good we long for grant. 
Through thee our life be day by day renewed. 


All Nature must obey 
Thy sovereign sway : : 
*Tis man’s alone to choose, direct, control. 
Enlighten thou the mind, 
That we therein may find 
The law thou writest in the human soul. 


The gift of tongues be ours, 
The heightened powers. 
Then shall we speak and praise thy glorious name. 
Thy constant influence lend, 
Thy Spirit aye descend 
And touch our hearts with heaven’s celestial flame, 


The Social Objects of the National Social Movement ts 


Germany. 


The National Socialists constitute the most recent group 
among the political parties in Germany. The father of this 
movement was in reality J. H. Wichern, the founder of the 
German Inner Mission. ‘This Inner Mission is the organiza- 
tion of the practical philanthropy of the German Protestant 
church, which is, as is doubtless known in America, a truly 
powerful and beneficent agency. Yet, with all its practical 
labor, it attains only one object: it mitigates and restricts, 
but does not remove, distress. Although it momentarily and 
for a time assists individual sufferers, for the most part it does 
not permanently stop the sources of misery. It is, however, 
clear that, if this could be attained, it would denote a still 
higher and triumphant evidence of the power of Christianity, 
the religion of love. But the sources of modern social dis- 
tress are not in the fault of individual persons, but principally 
in the structure of the modern economic system. If Chris- 
tianity is ever to help destroy these evils in their origin, it 
must venture out upon the sea of social politics and of polit- 
ical action in general. 

This course, which Wichern and his contemporaries did 
not take, was pursued by Dr. Stocker, formerly Berlin court 
preacher. He started the Christian Social movement, in- 
itiated the Evangelical Social Congress, and his friends es- 
tablished the Evangelical workingmen’s associations. These 
three organizations still exist, and, in spite of the decline of 
social enthusiasm in Germany, labor on faithfully and assid- 
uously, and have an acknowledged record of success in 
economic science and in practical politics. But they have 
all come by experience to discover that the social ethics of 
Christianity can indeed supply a moral basis of a general 
kind for social work and social politics, but not a precise 
and firm social principle, nor a compact and original social 
political programme. It is very apparent that individual 
Christians who accept the general social ethical principles 
with earnestness and convictions, at the moment when they 
proceed to realize them by action in practical politics and 
social politics, are disposed to follow the most diverse paths 
determined by temperament, education, abilities, and social 
position. Very properly does Christianity decline to proceed 
beyond the point where its ethics begin to be made an affair 
of a particular political and social party. It supplies mem- 
bers of each party with the right spirit and the right dispo- 
sition, but it does not furnish them a programme. There- 
fore, a movement which will draw the ethics of Christianity 
into the contests of social politics as an influence must de- 
rive its principles and the particulars of its programme from 
other sources than Christianity. 

Those of the Christian social tendency who had a clear 
view of this position joined together in consequence, about 
two and one-half years since, into a new and directly political 
party group. The national interest became for them the con- 
stitutive principle of their programme and of their social 
efforts, which continued as before to be inspired by the social 
and ethical spirit of Christianity, and sought to bring this 
spirit to apprehension and authority. Thus arose in the 
summer of the year 1896 the National Social party. Its 
leader is Pastor Frederick Naumann, a man of about thirty- 
eight years of age. Educated men as well as workingmen 
are counted among his adherents. The movement is already 
organized in more than half of the elective districts of the 
German Reichstag. It has for its organ the weekly paper, 
Die Hilfe, a bi-monthly, Die deutsche Volks-Stimme, two 
dailies, and several small local and society papers. 

The fundamental thoughts of its programme are the fol- 
lowing: The development of Germany to even greater power, 
energy, and welfare must be the first object of all practical 
politics. This object will be attained primarily by means of 
an ever-increasing economical and political development of 
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the foreign power of the German empire. Therefore, the 
growth and extension of German industry, of its foreign mar- 
kets, and of its commercial policy, are to be promoted by all 
means, and by undiminished support of its armed defence, 
by suitable increase of the German fleet, and by the enlarge- 
ment of German colonies, are to be protected and supported. 
This growth of German industry, world commerce, and world 
power, this policy of power abroad, are, on the other hand, 
conditions of the possibility of organic social reforms at 
home. Social reforms for the benefit of the weaker members 
of the people are never possible in a state whose develop- 
ment has been arrested. Only as the state as a whole moves 
upward can its lower strata be elevated. And, again, power 
abroad will be maintained permanently when the people and 
its parts and members, in themselves sound and strong, ee 
sistently advance. 

In order to maintain such progress, and especially to ren- 
der the lower classes of the population ever more capable of 
production, a consistent social reform is likewise necessary. 
And therefore to the policy of foreign power is connected, as 
the second fundamental principle, the policy of social reform 
at home. 

How, then, shall this social reform, according to the view 
of the National Socialists, be carried out? They: have on 
this point placed the following general statement in the fourth 
paragraph of their programme: “ We desire an increase of 
the share which labor, in its different kinds and forms, in city 
and country, among men and women, enjoys of the total pro- 
duction of German industry; and we expect this, not from 
the utopias and dogmas of a revolutionary communism of the 
Marxist type, but from continued political, trades-union, and 
associated effort, upon the basis of existing relations, whose 
historical development we wish to influence to the benefit of 
labor.” 

From this are deduced the following general ideas: The 
National Socialists plant themselves on the firm ground of 
the economical reality of the present, from the moderation 
born of knowledge. This reality, however, is determined by 
the economical principle of the free play of forces, the well- 
known Manchester doctrine. The National Socialists by no 
means deny the immense economic, social, and political ad- 
vance which has been gained since this principle has been 
accepted. But they do not close their eyes to the terrible re- 
sults which its ascendency has brought with it. These evils, 
and not the advantages which have been gained, and the per- 
manent good and approved sides of the principles, are to be 
removed by unwearied work of social reform, and are to be 
replaced by better arrangements. The fundamental law of 
gradual organic development must be set in the highest posi- 
tion. From this it follows that the National Socialists are 
opponents of the crass, extreme doctrine of private capital, 
as well as of one-sided communism, according to which the 
proletarians will seize at one stroke the dictatorship, and in- 
troduce a communistic society and industrial order. The 
National Socialists see herein a vicious utopia, which even in 
case of successful realization would mean a certain advance 
for particular classes, but through its partiality would result 
in many great and unexpected injuries. We have learned 
that the one-sided private capitalistic theory, when carried 
unconditionally into practice, actually made mischief, al- 
though it was at one time believed that it would bring all 
blessing, and nothing but blessing. On the other side, 
however, the National Socialists know that. they stand near 
to social democracy when this, as is already often true, 
strives for a fundamental and gradual upward development 
of the working class by means of practical social efforts 
in particular measures, as occasion for them arises. In the 
main we can accept as the watchword of the National 
Socialists this cry: Higher development of the German 
working classes!— Paul Gohre, in, the American Journal of 
Sociology. 
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An Eastern Story. 


A certain wise man, deeply versed 
In all the learning of the East, 

Grew tired in spirit, and athirst 
From life to be released. 


So to Eliab, holy man 

Of God, he came: “ Ah, give me, friend, 
The herb of death, that now the span 

Of my vain life may end.” 


Eliab gently answered: “ Ere 
Thy soul may free itself indeed, 
This herb of healing thou must bear 
To seven men in need. 


“ When thou hast lightened each man’s grief, 
And brought him hope and joy again, 
Retum; nor shalt thou seek relief 
At Allah’s hands in vain.” 


The wise man sighed, but humbly said, 
“ As Allah willeth, so is best.” 

And with the healing herb he sped 
Away upon his quest. 


And, as he journeyed on, intent 
To serve the sorrowing in the land, 
On deeds of love and mercy bent, 
The herb bloomed in his hand ; 


And through his pulses shot a fire 
Of strength and hope and happiness : 
His heart leaped with the glad desire 
To live and serve and bless. 


Lord of all earthly woe and weal, 
Be this, life’s flower, forever mine]! 

To love, to comfort, and to heal,— 
Therein is life divine! 


—Emily Josephine Troup, in South Place Magazine. 


Water or Wine? 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


It was a child in his early teens, who had been thinking 
a long time upon the subject of intemperance, temptation, and 
influence. 

One Saturday afternoon he had been severely chided by 
his parents for drinking sweet cider from a huge jug, just 
brought from the cider press, perfectly sweet, the juice from 
their own rosy apples grown in the home orchard. The fol- 
lowing day he sat in the church, beside his father and mother, 
and listened to a sermon from the text, “ Am I my brothers ” 
keeper?” After the service all remained seated, as was the 
custom of that church, while the members commemorated the 
Lord’s Supper. The bread and wine were passed; and the 
boy watched the wine-cup pass from lip to lip among those 
strong prohibition men and white-ribboned women, whom he 
had heard argue that, to free the land from her great curse 
of intemperance, the wine-press must be stopped, the dis- 
tilleries closed, the saloons shut up, and prohibition rule the 
land. 

If they were to prohibit sweet cider, why not prohibit 
sweet wine? He watched and wondered, he could not under- 
stand. To his innocent mind there seemed no harm in these 
delicious juices that God’s tain and sunshine had made to 
grow and ripen so sweet from the press; but if it was wrong 
to drink wine, why did his parents and these good people sit | 
in this sacred place and sip it. 

In the evening, when the family were gathered about the 
fireside, the boy began upon the subject that had been occupy- 
ing his thoughts since the morning service by saying, “ Mother 
wasn’t that wine you drank at church to-day?” “Yes, my 
son. Why do you ask?” “ Because I can’t understand 
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why you lectured me for drinking sweet cider yesterday, and 
drink wine yourself to-day. Didn’t God make the apple and 
the grape. Why should one be put in silver cups, and passed 
around among the church members, when you think it a sin 
for us boys to drink sweet cider from a jug? What right has 
Deacon Tubbs to lecture me for going to the mill for sweet 
cider, when he goes to church and takes wine? I wish you 
would explain it, mother. I can’t make it out plain.” 

The mother was silent. What could she say? It is a 
subject that may well puzzle older heads than his. How can 
we justify ourselves when upon communion day we sit with 
the child upon one side and a fallen brother or sister upon 
the other, and sip the wine that on Monday we blame our 
neighbor for having upon his dinner table. ! 

Who should set the good example and say, “ Lead us not 
into temptation” ?— the boy at the cider-mill, the church 
member in the house of God, or the family claiming no pre- 
tension to Christianity at their noontide lunch? 

When the good people begin in earnest to enforce tem- 


" perance, let them begin at home in their church, where every- 


thing should be above reproach, and, discarding the wine- 
cup — unfermented as it is,— place pure water in its stead. 
Then the drunkard, reeling down the street, cannot point in 
at the church door, and say: “When I would have walked 
upright and shunned my past evil ways, you, inside that 
church and at that very communion table, offered me the 
cup of wine that, tame as it was, excited my thirst anew, and 
sent me out into the street, the old longing again burning 
within me. The taste was in my mouth; and I must have 
something stronger and still stronger, until I became what 
you see me to-day.” : 

If we hope to help our fallen brother, let us keep tempta- 
tion out of his way, both in the home and the church. I 
hope the day is not far distant when all church members 
who observe communion will place water on the table instead 
of wine. 


Spiritual Life. 


Get the pattern of your life from God; and then go about 
your work, and be yourself —P/zllips Brooks. 


od 


Spiritual rest and peace are found as a result of persever- 
ance through tribulation, not in exemption from tribulation. 
Hi. C. Trumbull. 

a 


Meditation illuminates, it warms, it invigorates; and by 
doing this it gives that inward proof of its own reality which 
has been most highly prized by the most devoted servants 
of God.— Dr. Liddon. 

at 


The hindrances and oppositions with which brave men 
and women have wrestled in the lonely dark have often, if 
not always, hid a God-like blessing in their hard and smiting 
hands.—/ohin W. Chadwick. 


ad 


The highest state of religious life is when a man sacrifices 
every personal and worldly advantage, encounters every an- 
noyance or peril, if need be, rather than be in the least un- 
true to what his soul believes the commandments of God.— 


- J. Storrs Smith. 


& 


The voice of our whole nature properly interpreted is a cry 
after higher existence. The restless activity of life is but a 
pressing forward toward a fulness of good not to be found 
on earth, and indicates our destination for a state more 
brightly beautiful than we now can conceive.—Channing. 
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What inexpressible joy for me to look up through the apple- 
blossoms and the fluttering leaves, and to see God’s love there ; 
to listen to the thrush that has built his nest among them, 
and to feel God’s love, who cares for the birds, in every note 
that swells his little throat; to look beyond to the bright blue 
depths of the sky, and feel they are a canopy of blessing,— 
the roof of the house of my Father !—Zizabeth Charles. 


Prayer. 


Lord God Almighty! Hope of endless ages! 

Quest of all saints, all prophets, seers, and sages! 

Refuge and Comforter, while the tempest rages! 
Grant us thy succor. 


Grant us thy Strength when foes are thick around us, 

Grant us thy Peace when earthly ills have bound us, 

Grant us thy Grace when sin and death confound us, 
Lord God Almighty ! 


Send forth thy Light when shadows are about thee, 

Send forth thy Love when sorrows bid us doubt thee, 

Send forth thy life! we perish, Lord, without thee: 
Hear us, Almighty! 


Father Eternal! God of our salvation ! 

Bourne of our spirits’ holiest aspiration ! 

Hear now thy children’s lowly supplication, 
Lord God Almighty ! 


— Henry W. Hawkes. 


The Present Condition of Religious Thought in 
Scotland. 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


1, 


When we consider the present condition of religious 
thought in Scotland, we sometimes wonder whether it is so 
very different from that of former days, after all. We see 
great, strong movements all around us; but are they move- 
ments in the direction of growth, of progress, of advance, or 
are they movements in a circle round a centre? Are they the 
movements of a pendulum that swings backward and for- 
ward between two opposite points, or are they the move- 
ments of the time which the pendulum marks, that progresses 
each day, adding more and more to human knowledge and 
thought and life? Do we not see a continual oscillation 
between two opposite poles of thought, — between material- 
ism and spiritualism, evangelicalism and scepticism, liberal- 
ism and sacerdotalism? And is this a mark of advance? 
Does not an advance imply the rise of some fresh life within 
the sphere of religious thought, the modification of some 
conception of the past? Does it not mean the gain of some 
substantial truth, the advance to a fuller and clearer light? 

These are the questions which naturally suggest them- 
selves the moment we begin to talk about the present 
condition of religious thought. We desire to know whether 
it is so very different from the old, and, if it is, whether the 
difference marks an advance or not. 

And, certainly, if we take our perspective far enough back, 
we can be assured that there has been an advance, in the 
true sense of the word. Buckle has given us a picture of 
Scotland as it was in his day and for generations before, — 
of superstitious, irrational, intolerant, bigoted Scotland, And 
George MacDonald, in his earlier novels, such as “ Alec 
Forbes” and “Robert Falconer” and “ David Elginbrod,” 
shows how this superstition and bigotry not only distorted 
men’s faith in God, but also twisted their affection for each 
other. It was not without reason that he raised his voice in 
protest, nor has it been without effect. There was a world 
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of meaning in those days, and a whole universe of pathos 
in that epitaph of David Elginbrod, — 
“ Here lie I, David Elginbrod : 
Have mercy on me, O Lord God, 


As I would thee, were I Lord God, 
And thou wert David Elginbrod.” 


That was the protest of the human heart against the bedevil- 
ling conception of God which then universally prevailed. 
But the old creed is loosening its grip. Not that the old 
faith has altogether gone. In some parts of the Highlands, 
where, I was going to say, the sun never shines, — certainly 
where the sun of modern thought bas never shone, — you 
may still find men clinging to the old faith with a “sullen 
and inflexible obstinacy” worthy a better cause. They 
worship their Westminster Confession and’ Catechism as 
though it were a fetich, and they drone the Psalms of David 
with an unction that would deceive the very saints. Man is 
a worm and the son of a worm, and is not fit to approach 
the Divine Being. I myself have heard a Highland preacher 
declare that “every child that is born is born with its 
back to Christ and its face to hell.” And within the last 
three months, at a fashionable hydropathic, while conduct- 
ing the morning prayers, I have heard a minister tell the 
Almighty that he “ prayed not for those that were zo¢ God’s 
children.” I honestly believe, however, that he spoke only 
for himself. He was one of Scotland’s “ stickit ministers.” 
There have been silent influences operating on the Scottish 
mind, not only through religion directly, but through litera- 
ture as well, which make such things as these altogether 
abhorrent. Romanticism has been awakened by Scott, the 
love of humanity by Burns, the emotional imagination by 
Carlyle. That Burns undermined Calvinistic theology has 
been a commonplace for years; but not sufficient allowance 
has been made for the humanizing influence of Scott and 
the powerful revolutionary work of Carlyle. These influ- 
ences, together with the theological tendencies of Erskine 
and McLeod Campbell, have helped to produce a new Scot- 
land. For the last forty years there has been a strong 
movement toward a larger tolerance and more liberal views 
of religion. 4 
The brothers Caird have been mighty factors in this move- 
ment. John —the late principal of Glasgow University, who 
died last summer—and Edward — formerly professor of 
moral philosophy in Glasgow, but now master of Balliol, 
Oxford —are said to have been the most striking intellects 
Scotland has produced within the present century,— striking 
as regards speculative religious thought. Both are essen- 
tially philosophers. John sought to unite philosophy to 
religion, and to set forth a philosophical Christianity. He 
was not content with the ordinary methods of theologians. 
He did not assume a divine revelation, and that Christianity 
is that revelation, and then labor to prove it from the Bible. 
He was anxious to find reason in religion and religion in 
reason. He was convinced that Christianity was the religion 
of reason. It not only answered to the needs of man: it 
unfolded and revealed a universal and rational order. But 
this was not the Evangelical Christianity. How far he was 
removed from that may be seen from the volume of sermons 
that have just been published, and from the Gifford Lectures, 
which, unfortunately, were interrupted by his illness, and 
never completed. In the sermons he tells us plainly that 
“the supreme aim of Christian endeavor is not to look 
away to an inconceivable heaven beyond the skies, and to 
spend our time preparing for it; but it is to realize that latent 
heaven, those possibilities of spiritual good, that undeveloped 
kingdom of righteousness and love and truth, which human 
nature and human society contain.” And in his Gifford 
Lectures he repudiates the old governmental and forensic 
theory of the atonement as being altogether opposed to God’s 
moral order; and he speaks of the death of Christ as the 
“ death of the martyr loyal to truth, to goodness, to con- 
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science.” It contained “no surplus merit” to be set off 
against our debt. ‘The notion of superfluous goodness, of 
the moral desert of actions exceeding the limits of strict 
obligation, is obviously irrational and untenable.” And “the 
conception of the salvation of men as a reward of Christ’s 
righteousness or a boon arbitrarily conferred on men apart 
from any moral and spiritual relation to Christ is an ob- 
viously enormous one. The blessedness that flows from 
goodness or righteousness, it is a truism to say, is inseparable 
from goodness or righteousness itself.” I need not point 
out the importance of these utterances from the high pontiff 
of Scottish culture. And his brother is in no way behind. 
Nay, he goes somewhat further in rejecting the supernatural 
or miraculous element in Christianity. His Gifford Lectures 
at St. Andrew’s on the ‘‘ Evolution of Religion” touch, I 
venture to think, the high-water mark that Scottish thought 
has reached, and constitute the finest work on religion Scot- 
land has produced within the present century. It is an 
epoch-marking work. It is said that, when Edward Caird 
was asked to give these lectures, he determined to “ deliver 
his soul.” And he has delivered his soul. The very title is 
a revelation. He no longer treats religion as a supernatural 
thing, but as the most natural outgrowth and evolution of the 
human mind. He does not seek to separate Christianity 
from other religions or to isolate Christ from other men; but 
he makes him at one with them, and all alike at one with 
God. Here is a significant passage : — 

“ The power of Christianity has always lain in its bringing 
Christ, at once, and in virtue of the same moral and spiritual 
characteristics, into unity with God and with man; and the 
theological doctrine of two natures in Christ, which are the 
source of separate and even opposed attributes, has never 
found an echo in the voice of immediate religious experience. 
... The attempts of theology to raise Christ above the 
conditions of human life, and to give him a metaphysical 
greatness of another kind, really end in lowering him, and 
depriving him of his true position in the religious life of men.” 
Is it surprising that Edward Caird has been called a “ Uni- 
tarian,” and that not by a Unitarian, but by an orthodox 
Doctor of Divinity. ‘To him,” says Dr. Cooper, professor 
of divinity in the University of Glasgow, “ Christ is no more 
God than Socrates.” These, then, have been the views with 
which John and Edward Caird have familiarized Scotland. 
For a generation they have had the intellectual and theologi- 
cal training of hundreds of the nation’s preachers and teachers. 
And there has been a silent revolution in their religious 
thought. While Orthodoxy may still survive, yet in many 
pulpits it is Orthodoxy of a different character from that of 
the creeds, possessed by a spirit of larger tolerance, and with 
brighter hopes as to the nature and destinies of men. 

And, speaking of the influence of the universities in this 
direction, one important event must not be overlooked : that 
has been the establishment of the Gifford Lectures in con- 
nection with the universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and St. Andrew’s. Some twelve years ago Lord Gifford 
was a Scotch lawyer, and, when he died, he left each univer- 
sity a large sum of money for the founding of lectures, to be 
open to the public, on subjects of natural theology. The 
lecturers were to be subjected to no test of any kind as to 
their religious belief or non-belief. ‘They may be of any re- 
ligion or of no religion, they may be so-called sceptics or 
agnostics or free thinkers, “‘ provided only that they are able, 
reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers of and earnest 
inquirers after truth.” Nothing could be freer and more ~ 
open than that, and nothing could be simpler. It provides 
that theology shall be discussed as any other science is dis- 
cussed, without the weight of a dead man’s hand and in 
perfect freedom. But the matter has tremendous bearings. 
Each university interested has accepted the trust, and 
thereby has struck a death-blow to the principle of tests or 
subscription of any kind. Will it be long before their chairs 
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of divinity and church history are placed on the same foot- 
ing? Is it Utopian to hope that the divinity halls will soon 
follow the same example? And is the day, of necessity, far 
distant when the pulpits of the churches shall become as 
free? 

So far the different “patrons” have been faithful to their 
trust. We have had Max Miiller, Tylor, Tiele, Pfleiderer, 
Wallace, John Caird, Edward Caird, Bruce, among the lect- 
urers. Next year Edinburgh is to have your Prof. James of 
Harvard. And there is rapidly growing up a theological 
literature worthy to stand by the side of that of the Hibbert 
Trust. This must ultimately have a wide-reaching influence. 

Outside the radius of the universities a prominent place 
has been taken in this liberating movement by the Free 
Church of Scotland. Indeed, it might be said that the Free 
Church has been the most prominent. While the Estab- 
lished Church has produced the greatest philosophers, the 
Free Church has undoubtedly given birth to the finest Bibli- 
cal scholars. From none of their churches have come 
more eminent~ representatives, especially of what is called 
the “ Higher Criticism.” I have but to mention the names of 
Robertson Smith and Dods and Bruce and George Adam 
Smith. The first named of these was ejected some eighteen 
years ago for teaching the now generally accepted theory 
with regard to the origin and composition of the Pentateuch. 
And only some eleven years back Profs. Dods and Bruce 
were put on trial for calling in question the infallibility and 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. But the trial proved abortive. 
The forces that were all-powerful against Robertson Smith 
were helpless against Dods and Bruce. The “ Highland 
host” flung itself in vain against them. They came out 
victorious, if with torn colors. Some people think that, if 
they had elected to leave the Church, they might have led the 
new reformation. Be that so or not, the Free Church has 
moved. And it marks the advance that that Church has 
made — and, for that matter, Scotland —that George Adam 
Smith retains his status as a minister and his chair as a pro- 
fessor while teaching the very same principle for which 
Robertson Smith was ejected and Dods and Bruce were 
libelled. The Free Church has put its seal on the “ Higher 
Criticism.” . 

To that same Free Church belonged the late Prof. H. 
Drummond, of European and American fame. Some of your 
readers had the pleasure of listening to his Lowell Lectures 
on “The Ascent of Man.” These were afterward pub- 
lished in book form. While there is nothing new about 
the book, yet it is chiefly of interest as being a most com- 
plete and whole-hearted acceptance of the doctrine of 
evolution in all its bearings. He does not enter upon the 
study of this question handicapped by the weight of a sacred 
test. He does not seek his knowledge of biology from the 
Bible. He goes direct to man himself. He has taken the 
“disease of thinking in the natural way.” The result is 
revolutionary. Prof. G. A. Smith —in his recent Life of 
Henry Drummond —tries to minimize this. He attempts 
to show that on all questions but the question of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures — on which he accepted the principles 
of the Higher Criticism—he remained evangelically ortho- 
dox. But, surely, Dr. Smith is lacking in perception of the 
true bearing of things. A careful reader of Drummond’s book 
will see that his whole attitude toward the evangelical theology 
- had undergone a change. It could not well be otherwise. 
Prof. Drummond himself admits that “evolution is a 
vision which is revolutionizing the world of nature and of 
thought, and within living memory has opened up avenues 
into the past and vistas into the future such as science has 
never witnessed before. It involves not so much a change 
of opinion as a change in a man’s entire view of the world 
and of life.” And that was so. Drummond’s theology was 
being rapidly transformed. In his famous booklet, “The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” “he seemed to do without,” 
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as Prof. Robertson Nicoll has shown, “all that to common 
Christianity is indispensable. He approached the subject 
so disinterestedly, with such an entire disregard of its one 
presupposition, sin, that many could never get on common 
ground with him. He entirely omitted that theology of the 
cross which had been the substance hitherto of evangelistic 
addresses.” ‘Like Emerson, he had a profound belief in 
the powers of the human will.” How can Prof. Smith claim 
that he remained evangelically orthodox? The whole world, 
inner and outer, had changed front. 

It may interest your readers to know that, “next to Rus- 
kin, he put Emerson as having powerfully affected both his 
teaching and his style”; while the religious writers who at- 
tracted him most were “ Channing and F. W. Robertson.” 

And the change in Drummond’s attitude marks the change 
with many more. This is what evolutionary philosophy is 
doing for tens of thousands in Scotland. It is natural that 
in the country where that forerunner of the “Origin of 
Species "—‘ Vestiges of Creation”— first saw the light 
the writings of Darwin and Huxley and Spencer and Fiske 
should find a ready welcome. These authors have been 
widely read, and the reading has changed many things. All 
the old creeds are being passed through a crucible, and many 
of the doctrines are being dissolved or purged or made anew. 
The acid is eating away the error, and leaving only the truth. 
Take as illustration the old doctrine of “ Election.” Accord- 
ing to the Westminster Confession, election means that “ by 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predetermined into everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death.” That was the old 
doctrine dear to the Calvinists’ heart. What has it become 
in these modern times? Prof. Bruce has shown us in his 
Gifford Lectures,— “The Providential Order.” He defines 
election as a “signal fitness for an important special func- 
tion”; and he says, “ So far from the epithet ‘ Election ’ being 
exclusively applicable to one people, it may appear a reason- 
able position that all peoples are elect,— that is to say, possess 
some special aptitude for some particular service, whereof 
mankind is to get the benefit.” That is the modern doctrine 
of election. Whether Calvin would recognize his child or 
not it is difficult to say. There is nothing here of that prin- 
ciple of entail so precious to the Calvinist. There is nothing 
of that exclusive bestowal by God of his favor and love. 
There is no monopoly of the joys of heaven. The “some to 
heaven and some to hell” kind of thing is dropped away. And 
what we have is that “ peoples are elected” to do a certain 
work in the education of the human race,—a truism no one 
wishes togainsay. But these things mark a change. Their 
very utterance by the men of light and leading is itself a re- 
matkable fact. But more remarkable still is that they cause 
no surprise, they create no unrest. Men and women accept 
them almost ascommonplaces. They voice their own thought, 
their own beliefs, concerning God and his ways with men. 
They indicate that secret, silent revolution that is going on in 
men’s minds. The world is moving, and with it men’s 
thoughts,— ‘broadening with the broadening of the sun.” 
This is the one swing of the pendulum. In a future article I 
shall show how some men are trying to make it swing back- 
ward. 


Prayer. 


O Lord, our God, the Father, Saviour, and Comforter of 
thy people: we come to thee, the refuge of our souls, and in 
the quiet of prayer would rest in peace under the shelter of thy . 
love. We would gain strength for the labors, patience for 
the trials, and light for the perplexities and difficulties of our 
lives, and, remembering our past failures and weaknesses 
and sins, would humbly seek again thy support and guidance. 
Lead us in thy truth and teach us, and bring us through the 
ways of earth ever nearer to heayen and thee, Amen, 
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‘Concerning Obedience and Punish- 
ment. 


BY B. Q. R. 


“Doris, will you please go downstairs and 
get me a glass of water?’’ 

*‘O mamma! I’ve just got my dolly all 
ready for a bath.”’ 

‘All right!’’ said Nell, pleasantly. 
get it myself.’’ 

I searched my sister’s face in vain for a 
suggestion of sarcasm, and, not approving of 
her placidity, said to the child, — 

‘‘T’m surprised, Doris, that you wouldn’t 
do*that for your dear mother. ’’ 

‘*T do lots of things,’’ was her reply. 

‘Ves, you do, darling,’’ said her mother. 
‘*Auntie hasn’t been here long enough to see 
how helpful you are. ”’ 

**Vou see,’’ said Nell, turning to me, ‘‘I 
draw a decided line between commands and 
requests. If I tell Doris to do a thing, I 
expect her to do it. If I ask a favor of 
her, she should, in my opinion, have the 
privilege of refusing. She rarely does 
refuse, as you will have the opportunity of 
seeing. It is easy to ask too much of these 
willing little hands and feet. By turning 
their help into a burden, I could make the 
children ungracious. ’’ 

**Then you do believe in obedience?’’ I 
asked. 

“*Most certainly. I am sufficiently old- 
fashioned to think it does not hurt a child to 
mind. He thus learns to respect rightful 
authority. I like prompt obedience, too, 
without question or explanation of the rea- 
sonableness of the command. A child should 
be taught to trust to his parents’ judgment 
in all matters. If explanations are to be 
given, let them come after obedience, I say, 
not before. One reason only do I allow my 
children: this is the right thing; we must 
do the right.’’ 

I here recalled two of the mottoes on the 
nursery walls, ‘‘Do right, and fear nothing,’’ 
and this from the Brownies, — 
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**Do only what is right, 
And keep your heart light. ’’ 


But Nell was talking :— 

“*My belief is that a child’s character be- 
comes stronger by each act of obedience to 
proper authority, that it is better for him to 
renounce a wrong act than to be forcibly de- 
tained from continuing it.’’ 

Pat at this moment came Frank, with a 
large volume in his arms. Nell said quickly: 
“*Frank, that is one of papa’s nice books. 
Go and put it in the other room.’’ 

He did not move. 

‘Go at once and put the book away,’’ she 
repeated. 

The boy looked at his mother, and then 
down at the book. 

‘*T don’t want to.’’ 

‘*That does not make any difference. 
must put it away. Oh, dear! 
to punish?’’ 

‘*Shut your eyes, mamma,’’ said Doris; 
‘tand p’r’ap, he’ll surprise you. ”’ 

‘Oh, I hope so,’’ said Nell, following the 
little girl’s suggestion. 

Frank looked at his mother a second, then 
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turned around, and ran out of the room with 
the book. Nell sat with her eyes closed till 
he came back, calling, ‘‘Open, mamma,— 
open. ’”’ 

“Come here to me, my dear boy,’’ said 
she, smiling into his merry face. ‘‘I’m so 
glad you did the right thing! I do hate to 
punish !’’ 

‘“*That was a happy thought of Doris’s,’’ 
said I. ‘‘Was it original with her?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said my sister. ‘‘I was forced into 
inventing it for her when she was younger. 
If she got into an obstinate mood, we had 
terrible times. 

‘*Even when she repented of her stand, she 
could not bear to give ix. ‘The first time I 
tried this I remember so well. We were both 
quite worn out with the struggle. I did not 
wish to ‘break her will.’ Such language is 
preposterous. She was persisting in wrong- 
doing that involved another’s rights. I 
wished her to renounce the wrong. Perhaps, 
if I had realized in advance the child’s 
mood, I might have handled her in a differ- 
ent way; but it came out all right in the 
end. ‘Doris,’ I said, ‘I’m going to shut my 
eyes; and I hope my little girl will surprise 
me by doing the right thing!’ She did not 
jump that time, I’ll assure you, to do what 
I had asked! I seemed to feel her eyes 
burning into my face as she sat and medi- 
tated as to whether she would take the oppor- 
tunity of yielding gracefully. Then I heard 
a rustle, and knew she had chosen obedience. 
Since then I have often found this method a 
useful one. I don’t always resort to it, how- 
ever: it might lose its virtue with too fre- 
quent airing. ’’ 

‘“How do you punish the children?’’ I 
asked. 

‘Generally by depriving them of some 
privilege.’’ 

*“*Do you believe in corporal punishment, 
Nell?’’ - 

‘‘Oh, dear, I don’t know! Not if any- 
thing else will do. If all girls are like 
Doris, I should say never for girls. I pun- 
ished her_once on her hand, and I shall never 
do it again. I believe, if I had kept at it 
all day, she would not have yielded to me. 
Where an obstinate spirit of rebellion is 
aroused, it cannot be right. Frank is so dif- 
ferent. I asked him the other day which he 
preferred,—to be spanked or sent to bed; and 
he chose the spanking! I thought he made 
a wise choice. 

‘One thing I am careful about is to have 
the children understand how it hurts me to 
be obliged to resort to any form of punish- 
ment. They recognize this, and often, after 
repentance, say: ‘Poor mamma! We’re so 
sorry you had to punish us!’ ’’ 

Just then Doris and Frank ran up to their 
mother with some request; and, after reply- 
ing to them, she said, — 

‘‘Frank, tell auntie 
mind. ’’ 

‘*Papa and mamma and the teacher, when 
I go to school.’’ 

“You forgot God,’’ said Doris. 

“*VYes,’? said Nell. ‘‘These you must 
mind,—papa and mamma, the teacher, and, 
above all, God.’’ 

“Somebody else,’’ said Frank. 
policeman |?” 
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whom you must 
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My sister looked at me amazed. 

“*HMe is right,’’ said she. ‘‘To think o 
the number of times I have talked with them 
about this, and that I should forget obedi- 
ence to the law!’’ 

When it was time for regular occupations, 
Nell could not brook delay. Scenes like the 
following occurred occasionally :— 

**Come, children, time to get ready for 
dinner. Goto Mary. Oh, dear! You don’t 
mind like soldiers! Come here, and let’s 
have our drill. Now right about face, for- 
ward, march !’’ 

This was fun; and the children straight- 
ened up and marched as they had been 
taught,—straight ahead, until they reached 
a wall. 

‘*Right about face!’’ 

Around they wheeled. Here was precision, 
and no delay. 

** Forward, march!’’ 

Back they came to their mother. 

**Salute!’’ 

Right hands came up to the side of the 
head, straight out and down to the side with 
a flap. 

‘‘Right about face!’’ 

Around they wheeled again. 

‘‘Forward, march!—through the door to 
the bath-room !’’ 

Off went the children to their duty. 

I laughed, well pleased. ‘‘That’s a fine 
idea, Nell!’’ said I. ‘‘I’ll try it in the 
school-room,’’ 


Tragedy in Life. 


Tragedy is a thing of the soul, not of the 
body. Agamemnon, Hamlet, Othello, are not 
subjects of tragedy because of any misfortune 
which has happened to their bodies or to their 
material goods. When we think of them, 
we never think of these things, which in the 
long procession of the ages are matters of 
absolute indifference. It is in the maimed 
or impotent soul, in the degraded character, 
that tragedy consists. Think of Shakespeare 
making the ground of tragedy the fact that 
the hero had broken his leg or lost a fortune! 
No: the souls in hell are there because, as 
Dante said of Epicurus, they have lost spirit- 
ual good. There, and there alone, is the 
groundwork of life’s tragedies. 

What, then, it will be asked, are we to 
express no regret, no grief, for these occur- 
rences which shock the world? Now, we do 
not say that; for grief is natural to man, and 
it purges his nature and sweetens his charac- 
ter, so long as it does not degenerate into 
futile, hopeless melancholy. We are but 
men; and we needs must grieve with our 
fellow-men, either when sitting by the bed of 
suffering or hearing of the harrowing inci- 
dents in which scores of human beings are 
involved in what we cannot help, from our 
point of view, in regarding as a dire catas- 
trophe. But we must always remember that 
giref is a pure expression of our point of 
view, which is limited, partial, finite. We 
know but a tiny segment of a vast circle: 
Within our little creek, to use Carlyle’s 
simile, we have the minnow’s right to say 
what we find there. But beyond that creek is 
the river, and beyond that the infinite sea. 
Shall we, in our self-important littleness, 
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dare to say what boundless possibilities are 
there? 

If we hold that the world is not a final fact 
at any moment, that it has a purpose, that 
that purpose is being constantly worked out, 
but that the ultimate issues are revealed 
within the unseen, that the death of the body 
is not that of the soul, and that all which 
happens was included in the divine plan, —if 
we have faith to look at the universe in this 
way, and to see that it is not to be measured 
by our little subjective plummet, we shall 
not despair at the many seeming ills of 
human life. —Spectator. 


Literature. 


Throne-makers.* 


Mr. Thayer’s Throne-makers are Bismarck, 
Napoleon JII., Kossuth, and Garibaldi. To 
these he adds four ‘‘Portraits,’’—those of 
Carlyle, Tintoret, Giordano Bruno, and 
Bryant. Some of the eight essays are more 
elaborate than the others; but they are all 
well considered and well expressed, and Mr. 
Thayer has kept an even keel in waters that 
are often ruffled by storms of passion and 
prejudice. His admiration for Bismarck is 
very great, but he is able to perceive his 
limitations. He writes of him as having 
given the people of the German States what 
they wanted,—not liberty, but machinery 
and subordination to a master’s hand. This 
reminds us of Burke’s advice that ‘‘we 
should not bring an indictment against a 
whole people’’; and there is, we trust, in 
Germany a remnant that has not bowed down 
in the house of Bismarck. He is made 
jointly responsible with Napoleon for the 
Franco-Prussian War by means of his falsifi- 
cation of a telegraphic despatch at a crucial 
moment. If Napoleon is treated with less 
qualification than Mr. Thayer’s other sub- 
jects, it is because Mr. Thayer finds in him 
much to condemn and little to approve. He 
does not even find him attractive as a sincere 
and futile sentimentalist, which of late has 
been getting to be more and more his réle in 
history. He is not conceived as possessed 
by the Napoleonic tradition, but as simply 
using it for his personal advantage. Never- 
theless, a certain Quixotic disinterestedness 
seems to have dictated his interference in 
behalf of Italy. 

In the Kossuth and Garibaldi essays Mr. 
Thayer shows himself able to do justice to 
men of radically different character from 
these, Deak, the Hungarian statesman, and 
Cavour, the Italian. He can even admire 
Kossuth immensely, and yet question whether 
Gérgei, the Hungarian general, was so black 
a devil as he had been painted. He could 
certainly wish that Garibaldi had died, like 
Cavour and Lincoln, at the top of his 
achievement; but, however he may doubt the 
wisdom of some of his later escapades, he 
never doubts his essential nobility and unself- 
ishness. 

The study of Carlyle is slight and some- 
what too genial in its attempt to show that 
Carlyle never worshipped strength for its own 
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sake. The study of Tintoret does not im- 


press us as the work of a man who is as 


much at home in art as in history. It is 
mainly valuable as an account of the artist’s 
life. The ‘‘Giordano Bruno’’ is an elabo- 
rate and impressive essay, and makes us wish 
that Mr. Thayer had added to his eight chap- 
ters an anti-obituary of the pope whose allo- 


cution upon Bruno he quoted with proper 


reprobation. The study of Bryant is charac- 
terized by brevity and simplicity. It brings 
against him the sad and yet, we fear, valid 
criticism that he was ‘‘one of the few poets 
of genuine power whose poetic career shows 
no sign of advance.’’ 
that Bryant’s career began with ‘‘Thanatop- 
sis’? in his seventeenth year,—the earlier 
things not being worth counting, —it will be 
seen that Mr. Thayer’s criticism is severe; 
but it must not be forgotten that his first 
achievement was a lofty one. 


FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG THE Poor. 
Mary E. Richmond. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.—The advance made 
by workers among the poor during the last 
dozen or fifteen years is certainly remarkable, 
as any one who remembers the beginnings of 
the Charity Organization Associations read- 
ily admits. The approach to a better under- 
standing of our poorer neighbors, the clearer 
recognition of the real problems involved in 
relief, the willingness to work on long lines 
and to be patiently persistent even when 
results seem small,—all offer encouraging 
testimony for those who believe in the value 
of social service. There is no better way of 
tracing this advance in detail than by study- 
ing the Proceedings of National Confer- 
ences of Charities and Corrections, which 
make up now a respectable library of twenty- 
five volumes; but it may be observed, also, 
in such a practical, sensible handbook for 
charity workers as this prepared by Miss 
Richmond, general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore. She 
treats here various aspects of the home life 
of the poor as affected by charity, and points 
out in a wise, helpful way certain principles 
that ought to be understood by those who 
enter the field of friendly visiting. It isa 
suggestive summing-up of wide experience 
gathered from many sources, and at the end of 
each chapter is a list of collateral reading for 
those who wish to pursue the subject more 
thoroughly. It is a book sure to do good, 
not only among the actual workers, but among 
those who sympathize and wish to understand 
these matters in general. 


By 


THE MoRMON PROPHET. By Lily Dou- 
gall. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Al- 
though Miss Dougall has not yet written a 
third novel which repeats the success of her 
first two, Beggars All and What Necessity 
knows, she is sure to always do earnest, con- 
scientious work; and each successive book is 
interesting for some special reason of its 
own. In the latest one she as made a study 
of the Mormon movement, with the result 
that one feels rather as if he were reading 
a record of actual facts than entertaining him- 
self with fiction. The character of Joseph 
Smith is presented as Miss Dougall found it 
in his own writings, in the narratives of con- 
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temporary writers, and in the memories of 
the older inhabitants of Kirtland. Her es- 
timate of his character is that he was ‘‘gen- 
uinely deluded by the automatic freaks of 
a vigorous but undisciplined brain, and that, 
yielding to these, he became confirmed in 
the hysterical temperament, which always 
adds to delusion self-deception, and to self- 
deception half-conscious fraud.’’ Miss 
Dougall has given a careful and apparently 
a perfectly fair interpretation of successive 
periods in the Mormon movement. As a 
novel, also, the book has decided interest; 
and it is less burdened, on the whole, with 
the pathos and tragedy of the situation than 
might naturally be expected, preserving a 
healthy tone despite its subject. The writer 
has modified rather than exaggerated the early 
sufferings and persecutions of ‘‘this unhappy 
and extraordinarily successful sect.’’ 


Tue Srory oF THE Nations. The Story 
of the People of England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Justin McCarthy, author of 4 
History of our own Times, etc. Part af 
1800-35. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Some of the volumes in this series have been 
rather sawdusty in their dryness, but Mr. 
McCarthy’s has no such qualification. It is 
ground that he has been over before more 
carefully; and he has written the present 
book from the surface of his mind in an 
easy, flowing style which holds the reader’s 
attention, and assures his interest from the 
first page to the last. The attempt is to give 
a picture rather than a chronicle. Each great 
reform is treated episodically, its main feat- 
ures being disentangled from the multitude 
of indifferent events. The last five chapters, 
treating of ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation, ’’ ‘‘ The 
First Reform Bill,’? and ‘‘The Abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies, ’’ afford a natural 
climax. One cannot easily imagine how Mr. 
McCarthy can compress the remainder of the 
century into one volume, when only a third 
of it has been done in this volume; and Mr. 
McCarthy’s interest in the great events of the 
last forty years has been closely personal. A 
natural proportion would give him another 
volume for Peel’s reform of the revenue and 
the Crimean foolishness, and a third for 
those things of which Gladstone was the cen- 
tral object of admiration or contempt, accord- 
ing to the point of view. 

Voices or Horr. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. —The author of Zhe 
Power of Silence and In Search of « Soul, 
etc., adds to his popular series very appro- 
priately this volume, which is a pleasing 
contribution to the literature of encourage- 
ment and optimism. There is a perpetual 
need throughout the progress of every human 
life for these cheering messages from the 
hills. Every striving soul has its moments 
when it waits to hear in some fresh voice the 
thought Browning expresses in the line, — 
‘‘Defeated day by day, but unto victory 

born. ’’ 

Mr. Dresser, without technicalities or phil- 
osophical argument, gives his readers, in 
a clear and easy manner, some of his obser- 
vations from the heights of happiness and 
peace. He writes his preface from Murren, 
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in Switzerland,—surely the ideal spot from 
which to regard the heights of life, from 
above the clouds; and the book will be found 
full of visions of beauty, love of nature, with 
a sympathetic insight into hopes, desires, 
and longings of the heart. Throughout runs 
the high faith that ‘‘to look outward and 
upward is to receive unfailing help,’’ that 
“‘out of the deeps of his eternal selfhood 
God forever sends forth the spirit, the love, 
the Christ power, which, with our co-opera- 
tion, shall in due season perfect the world.’’ 


For StupENT Days AND BIRTHDAYS. 
Compiled by Edith A. Sawyer. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn. $1.25.—The fashion 
of birthday books may again be upon us; 
and this well-planned, well-printed, conven- 
iently arranged example of them certainly 
inclines one to help the fashion along. It 
contains quotations for each day in the year, 
mention of the birthdays of many famous in- 
dividuals, including those of founders and 
present presidents of many American col- 
leges, and blank pages for the autographs and 
dates of friends. There is no index of au 
thors quoted, but Browning is evidently the 
favorite. The names of friends to Wellesley 
appear, as Henry F. Durant, Vida Scudder, 
Katherine Lee Bates, Louise Hodgkins, etc. 
Otherwise, most of the quotations are from 
well-known authors or poets not now living; 
though not infrequently one comes across 
the name of a present-day writer, like John 
White Chadwick, Charles F. Dole, T. L. 
Eliot, and Dean Hodges. It is not easy to 
see why Browning’s last epilogue should have 
been put in quotation-marks, with his name 
in brackets, and then ascribed to President 
Hyde; and should not the lovely sonnet, be- 
ginning, — 

‘Small fellowship of daily commonplace, ’’ 


be given to Sophie Jewett, whose pen-name, 
‘Ellen Burroughs,’’ has been given up? 


PorMS OF THERESE. Translated from the 
German by Ellen Frothingham. With a 
Sketch of the Poet. By Anna Fuller. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.— 
Whoever is sufficiently acquainted with Ger- 
man writers to know the name of the lady 
who writes under the zom de plume of Marie 
Herbert will know, also, the last name of 
Therese, which, however, is not given by 
Miss Fuller in her charming biographical 
sketch. We are told only that she is having 
a successful literary career, and that her 
prose work is full of grace and originality. 
These are early verses; and doubtless much 
of their charm is lost in translation, even 
though they have been put into English by 
one so well fitted for the task as Miss Froth- 
ingham, who has, as we are told plainly, 
faithfully reproduced their ‘‘inequalities of 
rhythm and metre, their small audacities and 
perversities of form.’’ They are tender in 
sentiment, fresh and sincere in thought. One 
of .the most original is ‘‘The Sleeping Sor- 
row’’; and among others that one is glad to 
reread are ‘‘Lethe,’’ ‘‘Whirling Leaves, ’’ 
**Dandelions,’* and some of the nature 
verses. Therese herself wrote that a trans- 
lated poem is but a pressed flower; but they 
are worth cherishing, nevertheless. 
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FATE oR Law. The Story of an Optimist. 
By Warren A. Rodman. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.—Mr. Rodman is a secretary of 
the International Metaphysical League, and 
the main object of his book is to illustrate 
effectively the working of principles for 
which the league stands. From the preface 
one learns that cases of prevision, similar to 
those here narrated, have come to the author 
from first-hand sources, and that the instances 
of healing are taken from actual and verifi- 
able experiences within Mr. Rodman’s own 
knowledge. It is the story of conquest over 
extreme physical ills combined with discour- 
agements of every kind; and its message of 
hope to the stricken may perhaps, in this 
form, reach some who would pay no attention 
to metaphysical essays. The plot is simple, 
based on the development of a ‘‘crippled and 
distorted dwarf’? into well-developed man- 
hood. So far as it encourages any sufferer to 
make the most of his powers, to cultivate a 
gentle serenity of mind, and to believe that 
life may be made beautiful even when limited 
by obstacles and difficulties, it can do only 
good, 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF JOHN 
MILTon. Cambridge Edition. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 
The publishers claim that this is the best 
one-volume edition of Milton’s poems ever 
published. Taking it altogether, the claim 
is justified by the book. It is the most recent 
addition to the well-known Cambridge Edi- 
tion of the poets..‘‘Each volume contains a 
portrait of the author, an engraved title-page 
with a vignette, a biographical sketch, all 
necessary notes, indexes to titles and first 
lines. Each volume is large crown octavo, 
printed on opaque paper, and bound in hand- 
some library style.’? The result is a book 
which is attractive, convenient, and generally 
satisfactory to the eye and to the hand of the 
reader. Of course, such a one-volume edition 
is not intended for all the uses of scholarship. 
The student will look further for the refine- 
ments of criticism, but the general reader 
will find in convenient form all that he needs 
to invite him to an intelligent reading of 
the poetical works of John Milton. 


THE SPAN OF LIFE. By William McLen- 
nan and J. N. Mcllwraith. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75.—This is a de- 
cided advance on Mr. McLennan’s previous 
novel, Spanish John, both in point of general 
interest and in completeness of plan and 
presentation. It is a romance @ a mode, in 
which the lover is brave and the lady fair, 
where misunderstandings and hindrances make 
love’s fulfilment the more precious, and where 
each of the twain proves worthy of the other 
in spirit and honor. Nothing less could be 
expected from a story which takes the high- 
hearted motto, — ; 

‘‘The span of life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 


Nor braid eneugh this weary warld, 
To part my Love from me.’’ 


A chief charm of the story is its Canadian 
setting in the days of Wolfe and Montcalm, 
with glimpses of Louisburg and Quebec, and 
the contrast of these colonial conditions with 


the state of English society of that time, 
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Lone Pine. By R. B. Townshend. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. A romance of 
New Mexico, written by one familiar with 
the country and the people, necessarily con- 
tains several elements that are comparatively 
new. to Eastern readers. The Pueblos are in 
many respects a race by themselves; and 
their customs, superstitions, and prejudices 
make an effective background for a tale of 
love and adventure. The ‘‘Lone Pine,’’ or 
““Turquoise Eyes, ’’ is an American prospector 
who settles among the Pueblos for the pur- 
pose of discovering an ancient Spanish sil- 
ver mine. His most astonishing adventure 
is the pursuit and killing of an entire gang 
of Navajo Indians; but, with the exception 
of this incident, there is nothing of melo- 
drama or serious exaggeration in the story. 
Even that was a case of practical necessity, 
which he deplored as contrary to what Natty 
Bumpo would have called his ‘‘gifts.’’ Al- 
together, this is a good story of a singular 
people, well worth reading for entertainment’s 
sake, if nothing else. 


A Boy’s Lire: Irs SprriruAL MINISTRY. 
By Henry D. Stevens. Boston: James H. - 
West Company. 50 cents.—‘‘The simple 
narrative of a real boy’s experiences and in- 
fluence’’ is what Mr. Stevens calls his memo- 
rial tribute to one whose short life, ended at 
the completion of its sixteenth year, was yet 
rich in love and high loyalty and unselfish 
service. It is these that make life best 
worth the living, and the story of Arthur 
Stevens adds fresh emphasis to this truth. 
The story is told with such directness of 
appeal, such frankness of confession, that it 
must reach others who have also wrestled 
with the death grief, and would fain also 
learn ‘‘the faith that holds in its loving em- 
brace our greatest sorrow, and leaves it un- 
imbittered.’’ 


ANECDOTES AND Morats. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. {1.50.—Every one who has ever 
heard Mr. Banks preach, or, who has read his 
sermons in book form, has observed the pro- 
fuseness of his illustrations and the skill 
with which he wrests an appropriate moral 
from the most unlikely material. We have 
fancied that he probably keeps a scrap-book 
in which he places daily the stories he finds 
in his morning paper. He has now collected 
between five and six hundred of these anec- 
dotes from current life, using each to point 
a brief moral, and supplying an index wit 
cross-references, which makes the stories 
easily available for use. The book is in- 
tended chiefly to meet the needs of preachers, 
Sunday-school teachers, and prayer-meeting 
leaders. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent of the New York Central Railroad, 
proposes to give’out five hundred thousand . 
copies of A Message to Garcia, being a.re- 
print of an article recently published in the 
Philistine Magazine. ‘The message has noth- 
ing to.do with Garcia, but illustrates a phase 
of the industrial situation. 


The second volume of the seventh series of 
the Living Age makes a handsome and useful 
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collection of current literature. In size and 
arrangement of page it is like the Atlantic 
Monthly. The new series shows a marked 
_ improvement in the grade of literature se- 

lected. In turning over the pages of this vol- 
ume, it would be difficult to point out a selec- 
tion the omission of which would improve 
the book. There is a judicious mingling of 
‘ prose and poetry, well selected. There are 
sketches of travel, novels, and novelettes, and 
articles selected from the principal magazines 
of Europe, relating to all the important inter- 
ests of society. 


Fighting in Cuban Waters is fully equal to 
the other volumes of the ‘‘Old Glory 
Series,’’ published by Lee & Shepard. Wal- 
ter Russell joins Commodore Schley’s flag- 
ship, the Brooklyn, and sails with the Fly- 
ing Squadron to share the adventures in 

} Santiago Bay. He proves himself no less 
brave and sensible than his older brothers, 
whose experiences were narrated in Onder 
Dewey at Manila and A Young Volunteer in 
Cuba; and the story of the final scenes in 
the war is told with considerable spirit. A 
fourth volume is announced, to be entitled 
Under Otis in the Philippines. The series is 
written by Edward Stratemeyer,— a writer 
who seems to have succeeded to the place 
once held by Oliver Optic. 


There is no better way of realizing the 
place which the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. holds in the publishing world than by an 
examination of the Catalogue of Authors, ve- 
cently printed. This is a substantial book of 
over two hundred pages, mainly made up of 
brief biographical sketches of the authors 
represented by this house,—a large and hon- 
orable list. After the catalogue are descrip- 
tions of the series of books which form 
important features of the publication depart- 
_ment. A brief and interesting sketch of the 
history and organization of the house pre- 
cedes the work, including the story of the 
development of the familiar trade-monogram, 
—that of the piper by the stream, along 
which float the paper boats bearing their 
lighted candles, the whole set off by the 
proven motto, Tout bien ou rien, 


Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelots for April and 
May. That for April is Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s subtile and penetrating little 
piece, ‘‘Orgeas and Miradon,’’ which has 
what is claimed for it,—‘‘a certain silvery 
grace of fancy, nearly all the pleasure of 
which is in the surprise at the happy and 
dexterous way in which a thing slight in 
itself is handled.’? Not unnaturally, quite 
unavoidably, is the editor remiuded of Hen- 
ley’s ‘‘little, exquisite ghost’’ by the little 
Miradon of the story. For the May number 
we have a selection from the shorter poems 
of Arthur Hugh Clough. It is pathetic that 
these should be considered something so gen- 
erally unknown or forgotten that to revive 
them does not smack of an undue conceit of 
finding ‘‘precious things discovered late.’’ 
But we fear that the selection is only too 
well justified by the general ignorance of 
Clough, which prevails even among those 
who mean to know the best things that have 
been written. The depreciatory estimate of 
Clough’s longer poems does not impress us 
as well conceived. 


The Magazines. 


In the June Cextury Henry Van Dyke has 
the opening article, entitled ‘¢Fisherman’s 
Luck,’’ and writes enthusiastically about the 
delights of living out of doors. The frontis- 
piece is in harmony with the article; and in 
it Albert Sterner has represented Isaac Wal- 
ton sitting under a tree, reading and fishing. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer follows with 
a descriptive study of Niagara Falls, which 
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is an effective aid to memory in recalling 
Other outdoor 
papers are: Capt. J. C. Ayres’s ‘* After Big 
“Game with Packs,’’ an illustrated account of 
a hunting expedition in which pack-mules 
played an important part; ‘‘Out of Doors in 
Texas,’? by E. S. Nadal; and ‘‘Out of 


their grandeur and loveliness. 


Doors in Colorado,’? by H. P. Ufford. 


Josiah Flynt, whose experiences in tramp life 
and whose acquaintance with members of the 
tramp fraternity have always proved enjoya- 
ble, tells about an investigation adopted by 
a great railroad to abate the tramp nuisance 
It is pleasant to note that there 
one Spanish-American war paper; 


on its lines. 
is only 
and this one, ‘‘With Lawton at El Caney,’’ 
gives a vivid picture of the horrors of war. 


No less thrilling is the article by Gustave 
Kobbe, who tells of wonderful rescues by 
equal to the bravest 
This is a good 
time for celebrating the victories of the 


volunteer life-savers, 
exploits of the battlefield. 


heroes of peace. The serial articles are con- 
tinued, and there are several short stories. 


The poetry is in keeping with the character 


of this open-air number. 


Music Received. 


—_— 


Yor violin and piano, 


From Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York. 
The Silent Land. Bass solo and chorus. 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour. Sacred Song. For mezzo- 
soprano. By Paul Ambrose. 
By Paul 
Ambrose. 
Gipsy Romance (Semplice). 
Ser Wedding. March and Two-step. By Samuel S. 
ronson. 
By A. B. de Frece. 
Sleep, O Sleep, Song. By J. W. Parson Price. 
Meditation. For piano, By Enrico Gargiulo. 
Guitar, by Enrico Gargiulo: Queen of the Night; 
Anita; Hunter’s Return, 
OF 
GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 


Te Deum. By Geo. Marks Evans. 
By Alfred E. 
Little. 
Sweetheart. Song, For mezzo-soprano. 
By 
Samuel S. Aronson. 
My Dearest Love: Song. 
Compositions and Arrangements for Mandolin, and 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publisher as a loving Memorial by his Students. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OEE 2, aha SSE os — 
A LIFE FOR LIBERTY. 


Anti-slavery and Other Letters of Sallie 
Holley. Edited, with Introductory and 
other matter, by Joun W. CHADWICK. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, - New York. 


FOR SALE AT 


Unitarian Book Room, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Geo. H. Ellis, - 272 Congtess St., Boston, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Oe Se ee 

ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 

50 cts. a year. 
Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


Send stamp for sample copy. | 
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A Notable Book. 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. By Rev.EpwarD H.HaLu, 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A book of great value for students of the first 
centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses 
Papias to show the method and spirit of early 
Christianity. He examines the Fathers from 
St. Peter—Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
—down to the third century, reviewing their 
works and influence. His treatment of the 
Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the 
other topics which come within his survey, is 
careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful 
consideration. His book is a contribution of 
real importance to our knowledge of an era 
which holds a significant and mysterious place 
in the history of Christianity. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


{OUR UNITARIAN 


... GOSPEL 
By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897—- 
g8. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«2 CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 

‘What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


272 Congress Street, °° > © 
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Che Dome. 


Conceit. 


A little dog barked at the big round moon 

That smiled in the evening sky. 
And the neighbors smote him with rocks and shoon, 
But still he continued his rageful tune; 

And he barked till his throat was dry. 


The little dog bounced like a rubber ball, 
For his anger quite drove him wild; 
And he said, ‘‘I’m a terror, although I’m small ; 
And I dare you, you impudent fellow to fall.” 
But the moon only smiled and smiled. 


Then the little dog barked at a terrible rate, 
But he challenged the moon in vain. 

For, as calmly and slow as the workings of fate, 

The moon moved along in a manner sedate, 
And he smiled at the dog in disdain ; 


But soon neath a hill that obstructed the west 
The moon sank out of sight, 
And it smiled as it slowly dropped under the crest; 
And the little dog said, as he lay down to rest, 
“Well, I scared it away all right.” 
— Buffalo News. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Violet Tea-party- 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


‘“‘Please, mamma, if I’ll be good, will you 
let me have it?’’ asked wee Lucy, dancing 
about on one foot. 

‘*Have what?’’ asked mamma. 

“*Oh, I mean the party. You know .you 
said I might have it some time. Isn’t it 
some time now?’’ 

‘‘Well, it is Saturday, my dear; and the 
day is fine. If it were not for my head- 
ache’’— 

**O mamma, mamma! 
had any, I didn’t! Will you let me bathe 
it with hot water? And maybe,’’ added 
Lucy, hesitating,—maybe you might take a 
pill: you know folks do sometimes. ’’ 

Mrs. Dunlee smiled, and kissed the little 
pleader. 

‘fT think I do not need a pill, my child. 
It is not a bad headache; and, if it should 
be better after dinner, there will be time 
enough then for you to invite the little girls. 
But I cannot let you do it now. Will you be 
patient and wait?’’ 

Lucy looked at her mother’s pale face. 


I didn’t know you 


Then she looked out of the window. Such 
a day for a party! 
“‘T’ll try to be patient. Only I don’t 


know what patient gzzte means, mamma.’’ 

**It is not to tease, darling. If you don’t 
say another word about it, if you don’t even 
speak the word ‘party’ till dinner-time, then 
I shall call you a patient little girl.’’ 

‘“*Then I’d better go right off,’’ thought 
Lucy. ‘‘The words keep coming out of my 
lips, just as fast!’’ 

Betsey was rolling pie-crust in the pantry. 
Lucy went and stood at her elbow, and 
watched her as the rolling-pin flattened the 
dough. 

**T think some little bits o’ pies would be 
nice for a—for a— Don’t you know, Betsey, 
little girls like ’em? I mean /arés,—not very 
big ’round,—’bout as big as cookies!’’ 

‘*T know one little girl that likes ’em,’’ 
said Betsey. ‘‘If you say so, I'll cut out two 
tarts for Lucy Dunlee.’’ 
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‘*Oh, thank you, Betsey. Can’t you cut 
more? Let me see,—five, six, seven tarts? 
No: they’ll want two apiece. There’ll be as 
much as six girls.’’ 

Betsey looked over her left shoulder at 
Lucy. ‘‘What are you talking about, child? 
Six girls coming here? When?’’ 

‘*Don’t ask me, please don’t, Betsey,’’ 
said Lucy, laying her finger on her lip. ‘‘I 
mustn’t talk: I’m trying to be patient.’’ 

‘What has the young one got in her head 
now?’’ thought the good Betsey, taking up a 
buttered plate, and covering it with the thin 
dough. She knew she had only to wait, and 
she should learn what Lucy was thinking 
about. 

‘*Do you feel well to-day, Betsey?’’ 

‘“Yes: I’m ’most always well, except my 
rheumatiz.’’ 

‘‘And grandma says she feels well, too. 
She says she can’t member she ever felt any 
better. I s’pose she means since she was a 
little girl.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s probably what she means,’’ 
said Betsey, shaking her plump sides a little, 
as she pared the edges of the dough. 

‘And mamma’s headache isn’t so very 
bad,’’ went on Lucy. ‘‘I asked her if she 
wanted a pill, and she said she didn’t. She 
said she hoped she’d feel better after dinner. 
’Twill be time enough after dinner to ask the 
girls to my—my’’— 

‘Your what?’’ 

‘“*There, Betsey,’’ said Luty, in alarm. 
**T don’t want to talk about it at all: I’m 
trying to be patient. But do you s’pose we 
could have it outdoors, and set the table 
under the trees?’’ 

“*T could answer you better if I knew what 
you’re talking about it,’’ replied Betsey, 
pretending not to understand. 

“*Well, it’s seven girls. 
of a— I’m not going to speak the word, 
Betsey! But you do make the nicest seed- 
cakes out of carry-away! I never ate any 
but yours. And once you made some cream- 
candy. Don’t you ’member?’’ 

‘Well, what if I did? Is that a sign Ill 
ever make any more?’’ 

Lucy was silent for -half a minute. ‘‘I 
didn’t know but you might make something 
nice, Betsey. Don’t you think I’m a pretty 
good little girl?’’ 

Betsey wanted to say, — 

“¢Vou’re a darling, and the best-brought-up 
child I ever saw.’’ But she did not believe 
in praising children too much. So she only 
said, ‘‘I’ve seen worse little girls than you 
are, Lucy.’’ 

Then, after reflecting awhile :— 

‘‘] might make you some cake, and put 
whipped cream in the middle; and on top 
I might make lots of nice things, Lucy. 
Only you see ’twould be kind of curious to 
go to work and make ’em when you don’t 
tell me what for.’’ 

Lucy gazed at Betsey anxiously. 
getting serious, Was she about to lose ‘‘lots 
of nice things,’’ merely because she would 
not speak the word ‘‘party’’? ; 

‘But mamma told me not to,’’ thought the 
dear little girl ‘‘I have to mind my 
mamma, anyway.’’ 

Betsey was already cutting out tarts with 


That isn't much 


This was 


’ 


the biscuit-cutter, 
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‘‘Why, you’re doing it! One, two, three, 
four, five. Why, how fast you cut ’em!’’ 

*‘Can you eat ten?’’ asked Betsey. 
‘¢They’ll keep pretty well, and perhaps I’d 
better make a dozen while I’m about it.’’ 

Grandma Parlin appeared at that moment. 
‘“Have you got the pies done, Betsey?’’ she 
asked. And, by the nod and other motions 
that she made behind Lucy’s back, Betsey 
saw that more baking was to be done. 
Grandma pointed to the square tin with 
slides, and Betsey knew she was expected to 
fill it with some of her very best cake. 
Grandma pointed to the porcelain preserve- 
kettle, and that meant that it was wanted for 
candy. Betsey had lived with Grandma Par- 
lin for thirty years, and understood her 
wishes without many words. 

So, when Lucy had been sent to hunt for 
eggs, there was a busy time in the pantry 
and kitchen; and Lucy knew nothing of it, 
for she and her dear friend Bab were playing 
hide-and-seek in the barn. 

“‘T can be patienter out here than J can in 
the house,’’ said Lucy. 

Noon came at last,—the hour when the 
Parlins always dined. Mrs. Dunlee was well 
enough to come to the table, and eat some 
toast and drink a cup of tea. Lucy watched 
every mouthful with interest, and never once 
said the word that was almost on her lips, 
‘*party.’’ Mamma felt proud of her. 

‘*You have been my good girl,’’ said she. 
‘And now, as my head is better, you may 
go and invite your little friends to tea. I 
shall not mind a quiet little party.’’ 

“‘O mamma, mamma, mamma!?’’ cried 
Lucy, and danced away, without eating her 
lemon-pie. 

As the little girls she wished to ask lived 
very near, she was not gone long. At three 
o’clock they had all arrived at the tea-party, 
—even Phebe Dow, who had farthest to 
come, and walked so slowly on crutches. 

It was a very fine afternoon. Aunt Vi at- 
tended to everything. She and Betsey set 
the table on the piazza, and placed a bowl of 
violets in the middle of the table and a bunch 
of violets at each little girl’s plate, so that 
it really turned out to be a violet tea. 

But they had something to eat besides 
flowers, I hope! Little hot muffins and cold 
chicken, and what looked like cream-cakes, 
—only there was real ice-cream inside the 
cakes for a delicious surprise. And, best of 
all, some of Betsey’s famous candy, made 
of nuts and maple-sugar and cream. 

While the little girls were eating and 
mamma was waiting on table, Aunt Vi sat 
on one of the piazza steps and played the 
banjo, and sang ‘‘The Song of the Fairies’’: 


‘*By the moon we sport and play: 
With the night begins our day. 
As we dance, the dew doth fall. 
Trip it, little urchins all, 
Lightly, as the little bee, 
Two by two and three by three, 
And about go we, and about go we.’’ 


Mamma had spoken of a ‘‘quiet little 
party’’; and, indeed, the guests were still 
enough at table. But, after tea, when they 
went into the back parlor, there was an end 
to the quiet. They were so happy that they 
all wanted to talk at once. Phebe Dow on 
crutches was actually gay; and Lucy could 


ais 


* 


‘his way to school, he saw Bennie hurrying 
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not help dancing, as she whispered to Bab, — 
“* Aren't you glad I was patient?’’ 

‘*Glad?’’ said Bab. ‘‘I never was so glad 
.of anything in all my life! Why, just 
think! if you had teased, I s’pose there 
wouldn’t have been any violet tea-party !’’ 


happy, excited manner; -but she was too busy 
with the dinner to ask him any questions. 
As he hurried back to school, he heard the 
bell ringing; and he rushed to the line that 
his class was forming on the playground. 

‘‘John Wright, report yourself to your 
teacher,’’ came in stern tones from the big 
girl who was in charge. 

Poor little John! The smiles instantly left 
his face, and a great lump came in his 
throat. He did not even know of what he 
had been guilty. But the command must be 
obeyed, he knew that. Upstairs he went, 
with the words ringing in his ears, ‘* Report 
yourself to your teacher!’’ He could not do 
it yet. He must wait awhile, until he could 
get over the shock of it. If he spoke right 
away, he should certainly cry; and that would 
never do for a boy, he thought. 

An hour passed, and John had been sitting 
very still and looking very sad. Bennie, 
whose seat was on the other side of the room, 
glanced at him now and then, and kept won- 
dering what was the matter. His teacher 
noticed the change; and she wondered, too. 
She saw no reason forit. John had not been 
marked; and, of course, he was still perfect. 

At last came the calling of the names for 
the reward cards. John’s name happened to 


A Scientific Grandpapa. 


‘See, grandpapa, my flower!” she cried. 
*€T found it in the grasses!” 

And, with a kindly smile, the Sage 

Surveyed it through his glasses, 


“ Ah, yes,” he said, “‘involucrate, 
And all the florets ligulate, 
Corolla gamopetalous — 
Composite — exogenous — 
A pretty specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis! ” 


She took the blossom back again, , 
His face her wistful eye on. 
“I thought,” she said with quivering lip, 
“Tt was a dandelion!” 
— St, Nicholas. 


John’s Reward Card. 


*“Seel isn’t it a nice one?’’ 
John looked at the pretty card that Bennie 
held out for inspection. 


‘Tt is fine,’? he declared. ‘‘I wish I had | be first. He arose; but, instead of going for- 
one.’’ ward, he remained standing by his seat, and 
‘Do you? I like to have pictures, too.’’ looked down at the floor. 


‘Come, dear, and get your card,’’ his 
teacher said kindly. 

Need he tell, after all? There was a mo- 
ment of indecision, and then John shrank 
from the very idea of taking what ke did not 
deserve. 

“TI am not perfect,’’ he said bravely. 

‘*Why, what do you mean?’’ Miss Reeves 
asked in surprise. 

“¢¢Mon’tress in the yard said I must report 
myself to you.’’ 

John could see the sympathy in the faces 
of the boys about him. He felt, rather than 
saw, that Bennie was looking sorrowful ; and 
he knew that his teacher was disappointed. 

“ «©What did you do?’’ 

“‘T don’t—know,’’ John answered with a 
little sob. ‘‘Maybe I wasn’t just on the line 
—or something.’’ 

Eddie Taylor’s hand had been up ever 
since John said he was to report himself. 
Now Eddie’s hand was waving eagerly, as if 
he had a most important communication to 
make. 

‘‘Well, my boy, what is ie 

‘*T heard the mon’tress say that, and I 
don’t think she meant our John. There’s a 
John Wright in another class,—a big boy.’’ 

John looked over at Eddie, and gave him a 
grateful smile. Could it be possible that 
there was a mistake, and he was perfect, after 
all? Miss Reeves believed it, anyhow; and 
she sent for the monitress to make sure. 


‘*} don’t care so much about the pict- 
ures,’’ John said thoughtfully, ‘‘though I 
like to have them; but I wanted most of all 
to have a reward card to show my mother. 
She’d be so glad to know I was perfect! I 
meant to get one this week ; but I forgot, and 
talked, so, of course, I was marked.’’ 

“Try again next week,’’ urged Bennie. 
«It’s easy enough when you make up your 
mind to do it. Just go to school every day 
saying, ‘I’m bound to be perfect to-day,’ 
and you will be for sure. I’ve tried it.’’ 

‘¢All right. I will.’’ 

Then the two boys parted on the corner, 
and went home in opposite directions. 

Early on Monday morning, as John was on 


toward him. 

“Did you remember about it?’’ Bennie 
asked eagerly. 

‘“‘About trying for a reward card? Oh, 
yes!’’ 

‘*Try hard. ’’ 

*©Of course. ’’ 

And John did try so hard that the whole 
day passed without his whispering once dur- 
ing recitations.. He was so orderly and at- 
tentive, too, that Miss Reeves, his teacher, 
detained him a moment to say that she was 
very much pleased with his conduct. 

Bennie was waiting at the door for him 
when he went out. As soon as he saw John, 
he cried triumphantly, — 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you that you could?’’ 

And the two little friends went down the 
street looking very happy. 

‘Does your mother know?’’ Bennie asked 
on the afternoon of John’s fourth perfect day. 

‘“No, I haven’t said a word about it. I 
want to surprise her.”’ 

Then came the last day. Morning passed, 
and John was still perfect. When he went 
home to lunch, his mother wondered at his 


himself to me?’’ 


“Did you tell this John Wright to report | 
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The monitress looked down at the little fel- 
low, and quickly answered : — 

‘Oh, no! that was not the John Wright. 
I meant the one in Miss Denning’s class. ’’ 

And, as John afterward looked at his pretty 
card, he said to himself : — 

**T couldn’t have been as glad as I am now 
if I had got this by not reporting. ’’—Sunday 
School Times. 


Harry had not lived in the country very 
long, but he was very much interested in 
everything that belonged to his new sur- 
roundings. ‘‘What kind of a cow is your 
papa’s?’’ a visitor asked him one day. 
‘“‘Oh,’’ said Harry, ‘‘it is part Jersey and 
part fresh.’’ 


Victor and Harry were sliding down-hill 
together, when the sled tipped over and both 
the boys fell off. Victor went to mamma, 
crying; but Harry was not hurt. ‘‘How did 
it happen, Harry,’’ asked mamma, ‘‘that 
Victor was hurt so much worse than you 
were?’’ ‘‘I don’t know,’’ answered Harry, 
‘unless it’s because I’ve been vaccinated.’’ 
Youth's Companion. 


It was Helen’s first day in school, and she 
talked right out loud just as she did when she 
was at home. MHelen’s teacher said, ‘‘ Now, 
little folks, don’t talk ; but, whenever you want 
anything, just hold up your hand.’’ 

Pretty soon up went Helen’s little hand. 
‘¢Well, Helen, what do you want?’’ and Miss 
Pomeroy was surprised when Helen said, 
**Some candy, please.’’— Youth’s Companion. 
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Good News. 


The Congress of Peace. 


From out the midst of Europe in alarms, 
A voice is heard, persuading men to peace,— 

A voice whose power with heavenly music charms, 
And bids the tumult of the world to cease. 


Not by the sword or violence shall rights 
Long lost to nations be at once regained ; 
Not by the prowess shown in deadly fights 
Shall freedom, once achieved, be still maintained. 


Humanity laments, and still will weep 

Her slaughtered sons of every age and clime, 
And hourly does her fasts and vigils keep 

For millions perished since the birth of time. 


But, though the passing clouds may dim her sight, 
They shall not long prevent the approaching day. 
Already are the hill-tops glad with light, 
And man’s proud tyrants starting with dismay. 


Soon shall she see her children dwell at peace 
On all the earth, of every name and clime ; 

Their friendly intercourse of love increase, 
Unfettered by the bonds of space and time. 


A deep, abiding joy her soul shall fill, 
Beholding thus her countless children blest, 
Secure from rude alarms, from every ill, 
And entering here on their eternal rest. 
—Jones Very. 


The Peace Congress. 


The first week of the great congress at the 
Hague has answered to the very full the best 
hopes for that august gathering. The address 
of Baron de Staal, when he took his place 
as president of the congress, has been pub- 
lished; and by telegraph we have the leading 
points of it. It is said to have been written 
by the czar himself. If so, it is a very 
noble confutation of the rather petty sneers 
which have implied that he was faithless and 
false in the great rescript of August last. 

In truth, everything has shown that this 
ruler is well acquainted with the quiet prog- 
ress of history in the last quarter-century. 
When he says that the important treaties of 
the last twenty years have all recognized the 
necessity for an improvement in the mutual 
relations of the nations of the world, it now 
appears that he knows what he is talking 
about, and that he does not throw out such 
suggestions at random. 

I have in the last six months seen many 
men interested in the great hope which calls 
this congress together. I have talked with 
such men in most parts of this country. I 
have found the gentlemen at the State depart- 
ment well acquainted with the treaties of the 
last twenty years, and sympathizing in the 
hopes which, from the study of those treaties, 
the czar has formed. I have met one great 
merchant who had studied the same subject 
in the same way, and was competent to speak 
on the advance which the old - fashioned 
diplomacy has made in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I do not say it to anybody’s shame; 
but I have met no other person who, by the 
study of those treaties, was competent to say 
whether the czar had read them or not. Yet 
I hav: met hundreds of men who, without 
any knowledge of the subject, have said 
coolly and harshly that the czar was a liar. 

It is a satisfaction to know that no false 
blast has been blown in the call of the great 
congress. It is a satisfaction, again, to 
know that that congress is going about its 
business in the most serious and careful way. 
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From all that we now know, it is not at- 
tempting the impossible. As the phrase in 
Baron de Staal’s address once and again has 
it, it is not attempting a Utopia. For my 
own part, I should have no quarrel with it 
if it did attempt a Utopia: there is no harm 
in aiming high. But this modest reservation 
in the speech of the Baron de Staal shows 
that the occasicn is not one of mean consid- 
eration of budgets or taxes, but that it is, 
to quote the noble words of the czar, ‘‘a 
happy presage of the century which is about 
to open.’’ 

It is evident that the men who write to us 
from the Hague are themselves, to a certain 
extent, awed by the dignity of the gathering, 
and by the determination of the statesmen 
who are met there that something shall come 
to pass. It has always been difficult for me 
to understand how persons who pretend to be 
critics of public events should have persuaded 
themselves that eighty of the first statesmen 
of the world could be sent by four-and-twenty 
sovereigns, with the intention of doing noth- 
ing. Certainly, the large meetings of people 
entitled to consideration in America have all 
gone on the presumption that it is possible 
for the world to take a step forward, and that 
here is the occasion. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to know that this step is taken with 
such dignity. Epwarp E. HALE. 


‘A Bishop on “Getting On.” 


The Bishop of London seems to have sur- 
prised people interested in education by a 
speech which he made a few weeks ago on 
‘*Getting On.’’ In the report which we have 
of the speech there is no definition by him- 
self of what he means by ‘‘getting on’’; but 
the Zimes translates it by saying that the 
bishop spoke on ‘‘Success in Life.’’ Any- 
body who reads the Z%mes knows that the 
standard of success always set by that cele- 
brated journal is growing rich. The bishop 
seems to have run against the English preju- 
dice in this matter, which is the prejudice of 
the Philistines, when he said to the scholars 
he was addressing that ‘‘he could not advise 
them how to get on, or that they should get 
on.’’ 

This is just after he says, ‘‘There were 
sometimes things required for success in life 
that were repugnant to one’s better nature; 
and he, for one, was not interested in how 
people get on.’’ 

The Bishop of London is most kindly re- 
membered here as Dr. Creighton of our Puri- 
tan Emanuel College,—the good friend who 
returned to us the Bradford manuscript. It 
is excellent to find him on a public occasion 
squarely obstructing the course of Sadducee 
or Philistine. This is just what could have 
been expected. 

The bishop, having rejected the British 
definition of success, says, as squarely, that 
school education ought to have nothing to do 
with that sort of success. And he lays down 
what seems rather a curious description of 
the Jeading object of their school life. ‘*The 
great object they should set before them was 
to acquire some interest that might go with 
them through life, such as an interest in 
literature, in books, etc., to have some hobby 
of their own, something that would enable 
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them to go on reading books about definite 
subjects. ’’ 

‘‘They should therefore spend their time 
at school in getting some interest of their 
own,—a real interest in some branch of a 
subject, so that they could pursue that sub- 
ject for themselves and by themselves, ’’ 

The Americans are called a mercenary peo- 
ple, but it is clear we do not use the English 
language as the people of Lesser Britain do. 
If you asked any company of American 
bishops, or of American penny-a-liners, for 
a list of ten Americans who had succeeded, or 
had ‘‘got on,’’ all the twenty would name 


isuch men as Benjamin Franklin, Abraham 


Lincoln, Henry Longfellow, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Thomas Edison, Henry Dawes, or 
Robert Fulton. And they would not name 
these men because they had made money, as 
indeed few of them did. They would count 
them succcessful because they had used the 
powers God gave them, so as to carry out his 
purposes. Epwarpb E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘Your letter is a great uplift and en- 
couragement. If the plan shall bring strength 
and goodness to poor boys of other cities, I 
shall be just as glad as if it came to my boys 
in Chicago. But I hope that, if such sum- 
mer farms are started, they will not become 
institutions, and be managed by societies as 
public charities; for that would mean that 
Jove, the essential element in successful work 
with children, will be left out. The person 
in charge of the place must carry it on for 
love of the boys, and not for pay.’’.. . 

.. - [From a friend in England.] ‘‘I am 
compiling a new hymnal. At present it 
looks as if it would be mainly American and 
Unitarian. You seem at present to have the 
monopoly of good hymns.”’ . 

... [From Arizona.] ‘‘I am teaching in 
one of these south-western mining towns, and 
have been trying to start both a Sunday- 
school and a day-school library, so as to help 
these young folk by putting the right books 
within their reach, and building up a taste 
for reading. But it is not an easy matter to 
arouse much interest, and funds are not suti- 
cient to make the purchase of many books 
possible. If I had Miss Alcott’s books for 
the girls, and some tales of adventure and 
travel for the boys, I believe I should suc- 
ceed better.’’. . . 

... ‘‘I had a warm reception in Paris, - 
and gave two public addresses in French,— 
one at the meeting of La Société Générale des 
Prisons, and the other at a meeting of the 
General Council of the United Societies of 
France for Aid to Discharged Prisoners. I 
also attended a meeting of the Council of the 
International Society on Criminal Law. I 
had a chance to meet some of the leading 
jurists and philanthropists in France.’’... 


—_ 


| 


‘Ware gave careful and assiduous attention to 
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Che Anniversaris. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
Jo the President of the American Unitarian 
Association : — 

The secretary of the Association. has the 
honor to submit the following report for the 
year ending May 1, 1899:— 

By the death of Hon. Daniel L. Shorey of 
Chicago the Association has been deprived of 
the aid of one of its wisest friends in the Cen- 
tral West. Judge Shorey served as Western 
vice-president for six years, and gave invaluable 
aid to the work of the Association by prudent 
counsel and by the influence of a firm, saga- 
cious, and tolerant nature. He helped to solve 
some of the delicate problems of Western 
administration, and to preserve through inevi- 
table changes the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. 

In March Mr. Charles P. Ware resigned the 
office of secretary of the Church Building Loan 
Fund, which he had held for seven years. Mr. 


this trust. His sound judgment was of value 
to his associates in the board of trustees, and 
his uniform courtesy and considerate good will 
enabled him to conduct the correspondence 
without friction or misunderstanding. During 
Mr. Ware’s term of service the capital of the 
Church Building Loan Fund has increased from 
$104,923 to $142,326, and loans have been made 
to forty-nine societies. 


MAINTENANCE. 


The financial year which has just closed gives 
evidence of renewed confidence and courage in 
the churches which contribute to the Associa- 
tion. The record gives a satisfactory basis for 
optimism,— not the blind and shallow optimism 
which throws into the scale of its accomplish- 
ment the weight of its desires, but a sober, 
open-eyed optimism which candidly faces facts, 
which recognizes all defects and difficulties, but 
which is yet conscious of power by which the 
obstacles may be overcome. The number of 
churches contributing to the Association has 
risen from two hundred and seventy-four to 
three hundred and nineteen, which is the largest 
number of contributors in our history. The 
gifts of churches and individuals for current 
expenses have aggregated $57,513-67 against 
$52,396.77 in the previous year, while the gifts 
and bequests for capital account have amounted 
to $39,591 against $7,397 in the previous year. 

These gains are chiefly due to the resolute 


and earnest efforts of those of our ministers and 


people who appreciate and accept their respon- 
sibilities in this co-operative and democratic or- 
ganization. I should neglect my first duty, and 
fail to tell of the greatest satisfaction of the 
year, did I not at once acknowledge the gener- 
ous and self-forgetting helpfulness of many 
friends. I have experienced too much of this 
gracious helpfulness to ever permit myself to 
fall into the common habit of accusing Uni- 
tarians of indifference or of selfish apathy. 
The more intimately I become acquainted with 
the sources from which the Association draws 
its life, the more I realize the depth of the love 
which many people bear toward the cause 
which the Association inadequately seeks to 


represent. The gifts to the Association come 
from individuals in many walks of life, who, 
led partly by inherited habit, partly by obedi- 
ence to the judgment or urgency of their min- 
isters, partly by loving honor to those they have 
held dear, partly by the intensity of their own 
convictions; are ready to make real sacrifices 
for this cause. It is true that some of our 
people trifle with this sacred trust, and still fail 
to realize their responsibility. It is true that 
there are Unitarians who think that they are 
liberal when really they are only lazy. It is 
true that there are some who mistake the real 
nature of toleration, and, accordingly, allow 
their own organizations to languish, while they 
give lavishly to alien and perhaps hostile insti- 
tutions. But I venture to believe that the num- 
ber of Unitarians who recognize that their 
inheritance or their achievement of religious 
liberty is a precious trust is constantly growing. 
More and more our people are being roused 
from self-indulgent ease, from self-complacent 
Pharisaism and from spiritual apathy, and are 
coming to realize that this cause demands an 
unreserved and unresting devotion. More and 
more are they willing to take up the cross of 
the present apostolate, and offer themselves to 
spend and be spent in the service of truth and 
liberty and love. 


before the endeavors of the Association. Ob- 
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I believe that the financial gains of the year 


may also be partially accounted for by the 
marked improvements which have been made 
in the methods of conducting the business of 


the Association. Complete candor of state- 
ment and entire publicity have marked as never 


stinate prejudices and misunderstandings still 
exist and still seriously hamper our efficiency, 
but these must gradually yield to reiterated 
statement of facts and to frank and patient 
explanation. Nothing is now done behind 
closed doors or in a corner. Every member of 
the Association has both right and opportunity 
to know the purposés, plans, and hopes of the 
executive officers. No provincial spirit, no 
sectional partiality, no jealous rivalries, are per- 
mitted to influence the judgment of the direc- 
tors. The work is genuinely national, alike in 
vision and performance. 

The secretary, with the constant and hearty 
co-operation of the treasurer, has been much 
concerned to make the administration of the 
Association such as to commend it to the con- 
fidence of the business community. The plan 
by which the budget of each new year is esti- 
mated and appropriated at the amount of the 
available income of the previous year provides 
as fully as circumstances permit against the 
contraction of debt, while the plan by which the 
funds of the Association, other than those 
which are required to, be invested in identifiable 
securities, are invested as a whole, gives assur- 
ance to those who intend to remember the 
Association in their wills that their benefac- 
tions will be a source of perpetual good, The 
directors have just taken another forward step 
in the improvement of the business methods, 
and have provided that the larger unrestricted 
bequests which have heretofore been credited 
to the General Fund shall hereafter, unless 
otherwise required by the terms of the will, be 


invested as separate funds bearing the names |. 


of the testators. 
I wish to call particular attention to several 
gifts which may prove to be forerunners of 


similar beneficences. 
taken during the past year a step which augurs 
well for the stability and permanence of the 
Unitarian movement. They have given to the 
Association trust deeds for their real property, 
reserving the right of occupancy so long as 
they shall continue to be living Unitarian 
churches. By this course of action these par- 
ishes have secured these properties against any 
possible alienation, either to secular purposes 
or to purposes which, in the judgment of this 
Association, are not in accordance with the 
desires and principles of the present holders. 

By accepting the Tompkins Fund and the 
Annie Delano Hitch Fund, the directors have 
also adopted a new policy, and have declared 
their willingness to become the trustees of 
funds of which the income goes to aid the 
work of certain local parishes. It should be 
observed that the Association itself gains noth- 
ing in accepting these trusts. The care of such 
funds adds to the labor of the executive officers ; 
but the Association is glad to offer its gratui- 
tous services in thus aiding and perpetuating 
the work of the independent churches which 
make up the constituency of the Association. I 
believe that the friends who have established 
these endowments have acted wisely; for they 
have placed the trusts in the hands of a corpo- 
ration whose stability cannot be doubted, and 
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whose funds are collectively invested so that 
no particular fund can ever be lost by unwise 
investment. ’ 

Another trust has been accepted, which is of 
great significance. Mrs. C. B. Hackley of New 
York has given notice to the Association of 
her purpose to transfer to the Association her 
estate at Tarrytown, N.Y., for the establish- 
ment of a school for boys. Mrs. Hackley 
plans to place the property in the hands of 
the Association, though the school is to be 
administered by a distinct board of trustees 
appointed by the directors of the Association. 
As the actual transfers have not yet taken 
place and the arrangements are as yet incom- 
plete, this wise beneficence cannot legitimately 
be counted in the record of the past year; but 
Mrs. Hackley’s purpose, when fulfilled, will sup- 
ply the most serious omission in our denomina- 
tional organization. The Unitarian body has 
suffered very much frém the alienation of its 
young people who have attended schools and 
colleges where sectarian conversion is empha- 
sized. We sorely need schools where our 
young people need not be exposed to the 
temptations which now threaten to divert them 
from their inherited beliefs and associations. 

The fact that the Association has, for the first 
time in the memory of the present administra- 
tors, finished its financial year without debt is 
certainly to be contemplated with gratitude, but 
it is not to be taken as evidence that the Asso- 
ciation has as large an income as its needs re- 
quire. It is obvious that the small surplus 
which is carried forward to the new year will be 
exhausted long before the churches send in 
their next contributions. Nothing but the 
changed habit of the churches, by which their 
contributions will reach the treasurer some time 
before the last week of the financial year, will 
obviate the unfortunate necessity of annually 
borrowing money in anticipation of income. 
The escape from debt at the end of the year 
has been accomplished only by the constant ex- 
ercise of the ungracious power to say no. It 
would be much more in accord with the tempera- 
ment of the officers and directors if they could 
more frequently answer the appeals for help, 
which come from eager friends, with a prompt 
and hearty yes. The stern necessity of painful 
economy which is laid upon the administrators 
of the Association, not only seriously cripples 
the efficiency of the work, but makes the task 
of the administrative officers irksome. It opens 
the way to misrepresentation and injustice, and 
it often makes the Association appear to be a 
severe creditor or a niggardly alms-giver rather 
than a serviceable and sympathetic friend. The 
officers and directors of your Association strenu- 
ously desire to be helpful to every promising 
effort to extend the influence of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, they:long for the grateful good will of 
the ministers and people of the aided churches; 
but the exigencies of the trust you have laid 
upon them require them often to repress their 
natural impulses, chill their enthusiasms, and 
utter denials in place of words of appreciation 
and pledges of help. The work of your Asso- 
ciation must continue to be inadequate and de- 
fective until all our members, ministers, and 
churches assume the responsibility of increasing 
its resources and enlarging its endowments with 
intelligent method, prompt and assiduous atten- 
tion, and some realizing sense of the sacred 
obligations which ought to be our joy and pride. 
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No endowments earn such interest for human 
welfare as those which are devoted to founding 
and maintaining institutions of education and 
religion; for such permanent institutions sustain 


‘the standards of learning and piety, and keep 


pure and fruitful the sources of private honor 
and national renown. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The work of the Publication Department has 
been somewhat accelerated, but it still moves 
with painful deliberation; and the industrious 
workers in the different Post-office Missions are 
too often left without adequate supplies for 
their work. Two tracts have been added to the 
Fourth Series. . A new Eighth Series of twelve 
numbers has been printed. And of the new 
Ninth Series six numbers have been printed. 
The Ninth Series is addressed particularly to 
Unitarians, and depends for circulation upon 
the ministers and members of our parishes. 
These tracts contain truths which need to be 
pressed home upon the consciences of all our 
people. A number of the older tracts, which 
are still in demand, have been bound together 
in neat volumes, and are thus sold for a small 
sum. 1,088 copies of Channing’s Works have 
been given to ministers and divinity students 
applying for them; 141 copies of the Christian 
Register have been sent every week to colleges, 
libraries, and reading-rooms, and selected vol- 
umes of the publications of this Association 
have been granted to six libraries. A monthly 
bulletin, issued in co-operation with the 
Women’s Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, has been gratuitously distrib- 
uted; and the courtesy of the editor of the 
Christian Register gives to the secretary the use 
of a weekly column in that paper. 

The Publication Department will never be 
really efficient until the Association can afford 
to employ a publishing agent who can give his 
whole time to the improvement and enlargement 
of the tract lists, to the securing of manuscripts, 
to the pushing of the sale of the ASsociation’s 
publications, to negotiations with other pub- 
lishers for the production of the works of Uni- 
tarian writers, and to the extension of the busi- 
ness now carried on on a small scale in the 
Book Rooms in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. The 
Association is also much in need of new endow- 
ments, whereof the income can be applied to 
publishing books and tracts. It would be an 
effective investment for the cause of pure 
religion and higher civilization in America to 
provide a fund to enable the Association to 
keep before the public the words of such 
prophets and patriots as Channing, Dewey, 
Parker, Walker, Bellows, Hedge, Peabody, 
King, Clarke, Ware, ahd Frothingham. The 
Association now publishes the works of the 
first three of these leaders; but the books of 
the rest are in the hands of secular publishers, 
and some of them have already been allowed 
to go out of print. Will not those who loved 
and admired these men give to the Association 
permanent funds, which will enable it to secure 
the plates and copyrights and keep these useful 
books in circulation? 


" HOME MISSIONS. 


The growth of the churches under the care 
of the Home Missionary Department toward 
stability and self-support has been more rapid 
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than usual during the past year; and the aboli- 
tion or reduction® of the subsidies heretofore 
granted to a number of the aided churches have 
enabled the directors to inaugurate new enter- 
prises at Amherst and Natick, Mass., Erie, Pa., 
Lincoln, Neb., and Ottawa, Can., and to con- 
tribute to the support of the important 
churches in Troy, N.Y., and Kansas City, 
Mo., both of which are temporarily in a critical 
condition. At Amherst the Association has 
enjoyed the co-operation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. At Erie and Ottawa the 
Women’s Alliance has been most _help- 
ful, while the enterprise at Lincoln was made 
possible by a special gift from the Church of 
the Messiah in New York. Of the seventy-six 
churches which received aid from the Associa- 
tion in 1897-98 four have failed to justify 
continued support, and have been dropped 
from the list of beneficiaries. 
churches have during the past year become 
genuinely self-supporting, and six either be- 
came self-supporting by a reduction of expenses 
or derived aid from other sources, while two 
have been temporarily dropped from the bene- 
ficiary list pending the settlement of new min- 
isters. Ofthe remaining aided societies, thirty- 
six received in 1898-99 the same subsidy as 
in 1897-98, four received an increase, and nine- 
teen had made such progress as to be able to 
endure reduction in the aid granted by the As- 
sociation. 

The grants to churches vary greatly in 
amount; but the department committees give 
most careful consideration to each case, and en- 
deavor to judge each on its merits. The largest 
grants are, asa rule, to the college town churches ; 
for academic communities and student con- 
gregations cannot be expected to contribute 
largely to the support of preaching, and a min- 
ister who is to be influential in such a commu- 
nity and before such a congregation must obvi- 
ously be a man of power. Our seven college 
town churches continue to amply justify the 
expenditure for their support; and, under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. Messrs. Ballou, 
Cone, Crooker, Geoghegan, Pierce, Simonds, 
and Miss Gordon, their influence is constantly 
upbuilt. These seven churches cost the Asso- 
ciation last year $5,300. Considerable grants 
are also made to churches in important centres 


of population, where rapid growth toward self- _ 


support may be reasonably expected. The ex- 
perience of the Association in such enterprises 
has abundantly proved the value of such a 
policy. It is evident that churches of our faith 
at such centres of influence as Albany, N.Y., 
Atlanta, Ga., Austin, Tex., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
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’ that the force of a movement such as ours is de- 
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distinct Christian bodies. Each has its own 
work to do, each has its honorable tradition 
to preserve; but I hold that it ought to be pos- 
sible for these two organizations to work side 
by side with heartier good will and with mutual 
helpfulness. 

Again, I believe that our movement will be 
strengthened and upbuilt by going beyond the 
boundaries of our own country, and coming 
into sympathetic communion with like-minded 
friends in other nations. The Japanese Uni- 
tarian Association is the offspring of this Asso- 
ciation, The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was organized in the same year as 
this Association, and it has had an equally hon- 
orable history; while the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church — with its record of indomitable persist- 
ence through the centuries, and its vigorous and 
out-reaching life to-day—has many lessons and 
inspirations for us. A year hence this Associa- 
tion will celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its organization. In order that our founders 
may be fitly commemorated and the work they 
inaugurated broadened, deepened, and invigo- 
rated, the directors of the Association have 
caused to be sent to our friends in England, 
Hungary, and Japan, as well as to many indi- 
vidual liberals in other lands, an invitation to 
unite in an International Council of Unitarians 
and Other Liberal Christians, to be held in 
Boston in May, 1900. 

The record of the year, then, bears encour- 
aging testimony to the fact that our fellowship 
is slowly awakening to the reality and sacred- 
ness of its mission, that it is gradually acquir- 
ing an affirmative and constructive temper, that 
it is developing more intelligent methods of work 
and disclosing a more robust temper of service. 
Vet our searching questions at this season 
should not be directed so much at the statistics 
of outward success as to the deeper matters of 
fidelity and duty. One good obtained must be 
but tidings of a better, for our true success lies 
only in renewing opportunity. Happy are we 
that a divine discontent stirs in us, and that we 
are haunted by perplexing problems, baffled by 
disappointments, and thrilled by yearnings for 
larger usefulness! Happy are we that we have 
no guarantee of quick success, and that we 
cannot waste time in counting gains because of 
the urgent duties that claim untiring zeal. We 
are set here as the trustees of what seems to us 
the purity of Christian faith and as executors 
of the divine law of righteousness. Such a 
trust cannot but solemnize us. Setting our 
attainments beside our ideals, we cannot but 
experience a healthy humiliation. Humility is 
salutary, if it stimulates, but evil, if it par- 
alyzes, generous endeavor. We have no right 
to hide behind our conscious and manifest 
weaknesses of organization and leadership. 
False humility is no better than pride. The 
self-consciousness which enlarges upon per 
sonal insufficiency and which is filled with com- 
plaints and forebodings is as bad as the loqua- 
cious and perhaps malicious misrepresentations 
which perpetually exaggerate disaster and 
prophesy defeat. To think that our endeavors, 
however insignificant, avail nothing is as pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine that they are every- 
where triumphant. To dream that we can 
single-handed accomplish everything is to be- 
lieve that God exhausted himself when he 
made us. To suppose that we can accomplish 
nothing is to believe that God has blundered. 


Erie, Pa., Helena, Mont., Lincoln, Neb., New 
Orleans, La., Ottawa, Can., St. John, N.B., 
and Worcester, Mass., are important posts. 
These are State capitals or important commer- 
cial centres; and most of the churches that are 
thus liberally supported steadily make the ex- 
pected gains. In the South, however, ecclesi- 
astical and social influences are so adverse to 
our cause that self-support cannot be expected 
of churches even in the larger cities. 


Let us have done with all disintegrating timid- 
ity and all undue denominational anxiety. We 
are worthy to succeed only as we are ‘not afraid 
to fail, We are engaged in conducting a 
unique and hazardous experiment, and must 
constantly and inevitably face the risk of. fail- 
ure. We are still the pioneers of the Christian 
army, and hold the post of honorable danger. 
We must be prepared for many a lonely vigil, 
many a Sacrifice, many a forlorn hope. We 
have taken truth, liberty, and spiritual Chris- 
tianity for our masters. We have enlisted for the 
war, and must unflinchingly accept the terms of 
our service. 

Everywhere the coming of God’s kingdom 


FELLOWSHIP. 


One of the most encouraging gains of the 
year has been in the increase of the spirit of 
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processes of absolute freedom, we Unitarians 
have achieved a singular and significant una- 
nimity in our thinking. There is probably no 
band of religious workers in the country which 
is so thoroughly united intellectually as we are. 
But every tradition of our body has encouraged 
an exaggerated independence and a sterile indi- 
vidualism. We are now beginning to discover 


pendent, not merely upon individual effort, but 
also upon our power of association and upon the 
development of a sound and healthy esprit de 
corps. We are beginning to discover the unity 
of purpose, the solidarity of sentiment, and the 
strength of disciplined order which alone make 
vital and effective the work of any church or 
group of churches. When a band of men or 
churches work heartily together for definite re- 
sults, their individual strength is infinitely multi- 
plied. If they permit the disrupting tendencies 
of opposing ambitions or selfish interest to mar 
the harmony of their action, they cannot expect 
to achieve success. We are gradually acquir- 
ing the virtues of self-abnegating loyalty and 
mutual confidence. We have suffered much in 
our organized work from confusion and disinte- 
gration of effort, and may well welcome and 
speed the day when we shall consent to be har- 
nessed in strong teams for definite work, and 
learn to apply our limited resources to clearly 
defined purposes. The vigor of the Associa- 
tion is measured by the individual strength and 
allied efficiency of the churches which thus 
agree to work together. This organization is 
not merely an ecclesiastical convenience or a 
desirable expediency: it is a living entity, the 
vital utterance of a moral purpose, a patriotic 
ideal, a spiritual hope. It is the outward sign 
of the inherent unity of the liberal church, it 
strikes its roots into history, it reproduces tra- 
ditions, it gathers to itself associations, it re- 
veals the working of an inner spirit, it encom- 
passes us with the warmth of citizenship, and 
presents the opportunity for the exercise of a 
diversity of gifts toward the attainment of a 
common purpose. 

I believe that the time is near at hand when 
it will be possible to extend the mutual sym- 
pathy and respect which we have won for our- 
selves beyond the borders of own fellowship. 
Ecclesiastical obstacles and theological disagree- 
ments must frankly be faced; but, in spiritual 
relations, peace and co-operation are always 
within reach of those who sincerely desire them. 
In particular, I believe that the time has come 
for closer and more cordial co-operation with 
our brethren of the Universalist fellowship. I 
do not urge a compromise which rests upon the 
sandy foundation of merely verbal agreements, 
nor do I advocate any organic union of these 
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waits on human endeavor. Our efforts grow 
significant when we recognize that they are a 
part of God’s success. Shall not the divine 
sufficiency fill us, and work through us? Shall 
we not recognize that creative might needs the 
co-operation of our petty energy, and know that 
the diffusive fire of faith and righteousness and 
love that is in all the air about us cannot burst 
into flame without our kindling zeal? Our lives 
are not beautiful enough, our works not valu- 
able enough, to be their own excuse for being; 
but, if they are our opportunity to manifest God, 
then they glow with significance and promise. 
Shall we not hear the universal mind calling to 
our individual minds, the infinite spirit of truth 
demanding our loyalty, the besetting God striv- 
ing with unfathomable patience to make us rich 
with his riches and strong with his power? 
Not by discovering our own importance shall 
we exchange indifference for ardor, but by 
forgetting ourselves, our self-distrusts, our 
small use of great things, our awkward in- 
capacity, our hesitating progress, in the over- 
whelming desire to serve God and man accord- 
ing to the measure of our power. If that splen- 
did passion shall but take possession of us, we 
_ shall be liberated from the bonds of indolence, 
from the dust and ashes of false humility, from 
the fetters of Pharisaic pride. Without bluster 
or mock heroics, we shall do our duty, strong 
in the consciousness of holy privilege. Soberly 
and with clear-eyed vision, we shall believe in 
our own time and place and our own pe- 
culiar opportunity. There never was a better 
time or place to live in or work in. We shall 
stand erect in self-respect, ready for duty as 
God shall appoint. Then shall the trivial duties 
of the mechanical day take on new meaning, our 
unproductive imaginations will grow fertile, our 
consciences alert, our faith brave, cheerful, and 
devout. We shall be admitted into the com- 
pany of the prophets who have proved the real- 
ity of their calling, into the secrets of spiritual 
strength and growth, into the privileges of 
the immeasurable mind. God grant, whenever 
there is revealed to us the opportunity of noble 
service, that then, like the prophet of old, we 
may feel the touch of holy fire on our lips; and 
that, when we hear the voice of the Most High 
saying, “ Whom shall I send and who will go 
for us?” each one of us may answer in modest, 
manly confidence, “Lo! here am I: send me”! 


Annual Report of the Western Unita- 
tian Conference for 1899. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The loss of our beldved president so far 
transcends all other events of the year that it 
must come first in any account of our confer- 
ence. Many of you knew him far longer than 
I, but in the half-dozen years of my association 
with him I had come to rely upon him as the 
one sure source of wise and loving counsel, while 
his genial companionship made the difference of 
age forgotten. He would have been an ideal 
president under any circumstances, but amid 
the stress and strain of the last dozen years his 
calm, judicial spirit was invaluable. He could 
see both sides of the great truths of religion, 
and could love the new as well as the old. His 
wide sympathy retained the confidence of even 
the partisans ; and in presiding over our deliber- 
ations he was so firm, and yet so gracious and 
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so dignified, that he kept our public meetings at 
their very highest. The best that our warmest 
friends can wish for us is that we may be fortu- 
nate enough to secure another president as wise 
and helpful. 

A year ago I had to report that a quarter of 
our churches had lost their ministers during the 
twelve months preceding our annual meeting. 
This year the conditions have been much better. 
Only half as many changes have been made, 
which is about the average for the last half- 
dozen years; while nearly all of the important 
pulpits that were vacant last year have been 
filled. St. Paul has secured the services of 
Rey. Clarence L. Diven, who is new to our 
fellowship, though he has preached for several 
years among our near kindred, the Orthodox 
Congregationalists; Duluth has called Rev. 
Harry White, who comes from a year’s services 
in Somerville, Mass.; while Kansas City has 
settled Rev. George W. Stone, the vigorous 
and eloquent field missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association, who thus adds his force 
to the Central West. 

An unusual number of changes have taken 
place in our college towns the past year. Ann 
Arbor has lost Mr, and Mrs. Sunderland, who 
for twenty years have served that church with 
so much zeal and energy. Yet the society 
appears to have made a most fortunate choice 
in calling as his successor a man so well equipped 
as Mr. Crooker; while his wife, Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker, adds distinctly to the strength 
of our workers in Michigan, where both Univer- 
salists and Unitarians have shown their desire 
to engage her as State missionary. 

The University church in Lawrence, Kan., 
has also lost its pastor, Mr. Howland. After a 
long and loving ministry, he resigned last spring; 
and a few months ago he passed away, leaving 
a gracious memory in the minds of all who 
knew him. His successor is the well-known 
New Testament scholar, Dr. Orello Cone, who 
comes from the Universalist fellowship, and 
brings into his work a zeal for learning that has 
already gathered the students about him in 
large numbers. 

Another important university centre is Lin- 
coln, Neb., where there has been a well-estab- 
lished church for a score of years. The first 
minister of the church was a Unitarian, we 
believe; but the society has been affiliated with 
the Universalists till the present year, when it 
voted to join our fellowship, and secured a 
Unitarian minister once more, having settled 
Rev. John L. Marsh of Saco, Me. The church 
has a remarkably well equipped home, with a 
vigorous and energetic society that has kept up 
its services for the long period it was without a 
minister; and, now that it has a leader, it will no 
doubt take its place among the other university 
churches in the great work of reaching the 
student element of our American life. 

The University church at Iowa City also 
deserves notice, for it has this year taken the 
final steps toward securing complete control of 
the church property. The first two payments 
of $500 each have been made, and already there 
is a feeling of permanency that augurs well for 
the future. 

One other church has also secured a home of 
its own. At Streator, under the wise and en- 
ergetic leadership of Mr. Backus, a compact and 
convenient building has been erected and dedi- 
cated. The only drawback is that the work has 
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grown so rapidly that the quarters seem already 
too restricted. 

Besides these new pastors and new homes in 
our larger cities and university towns, several 
of our smaller societies have settled ministers 
during the past twelve months. Janesville has 
persuaded Mr. Wilson to leave his successful 
work in Decorah, and cast in his lot with their 
somewhat discouraged society. 
lost the eloquent services of Miss Hultin, who 
felt that she must have a season of rest; but 
the’society has gone bravely on, and has settled 
Mr. H. W. Dilworth, who has made an excel- 
lent impression, although this is his first parish, 
and he has had no regular training for the min- 
istry. Geneva has drawn on Mr. Fenn’s Theo- 
logical School, and called his first pupil, Mr. 
Charles E. Park, who is giving universal satis- 
faction to this faithful church. The strong 
society at Humboldt has taken Mr. E. M. S. 
Hodgin, who is a member of the last year’s 
class at Meadville, and has proved an honor 
to his school. Ida Grove was compelled to 
accept Miss Collson’s resignation, owing to her 
serious illness. But she left the society united 
and vigorous; and it has just settled Rev. 
Adolph Rosbach, a young man who has had 
experience in the Methodist church, though he 
comes now from study at Meadville. At the 
extreme western limit of our field, Wichita, 
Kan., has been revived by Rev. Frederick Pres- 
ton, and has gained enough courage under his 
leadership to think of making a home of its 
own, and Fargo has had a successful year 
under Dr. Richmond Fisk; while at the other 
side of our conference Sturgis has started again 
with Rey. Francis P. Daniels of Harvard 
Divinity School as its minister. We extend a 
cordial greeting to all of these new-comers; and 
we Sincerely trust that they will plan their work 
on long lines, so that each of our new societies 
may have time to grow about its minister and 
become firmly established before he is uprooted 
and transplanted to some other place. 

Des Moines has also settled a minister during 
the year, but has unfortunately lost ‘him again. 
Rev. Oscar Clute went there last fall, and we 
were all delighted to welcome him back to his 
old field of labor in Iowa; but the fascination of 
California climate and California friends has 
lured him back to Redlands, so that Des 
Moines must now secure a new minister. Kala- 
mazoo has also had a brief pastorate. Mrs. 
Bartlett Crane, who has given so many years of 
strenuous and fruitful labor to that church, was 
compelled to resign last year by impaired 
health. In the fall the society engaged Rey. 
E. E. Carr, a Methodist minister who had out- 
grown his earlier church. But Mr. Carr resigned 
the ist of May, leaving the society still looking 
for a minister. 

Baraboo and Winona have also lost their min- 
isters during this year; while there are more 
than half a dozen other churches, like Manistee, 
La Porte, and Cherokee, which have remained 
without services during this year. I had hoped 
at the beginning of the year to fill some of 
these vacant pulpits by a series of meetings. 
My plan was to get the help of two or three of 
our neighboring ministers, and have at least one 
person present who, if the results seemed to 
warrant it, could remain in the place as a can- 
didate and carry on the work, This would of 
course have required money to pay the expenses 
of the ministers; and, as the conference had no 
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funds for this purpose, the American Unitarian 
Association was persuaded by our Western 
director, Miss Safford, to appropriate $200 for 
such missionary meetings. The secretary of the 
Association, however, did not think it wise to 
use the money for small places; and so the 
plans were not carried out. 

I trust, however, that some such meetings 
may be tried this fall, and perhaps with more 
likelihood of success than if we had made the 
effort last year. For the National Conference 
at its last meeting appointed a committee of ten 
to report to the A. U. A. “what changes, if any, 
in our organization and methods are needed to 
deepen and extend the good influence we are 
exerting.” I was appointed on that committee, 
and have taken the liberty of suggesting to the 
members, as a part of our recommendations, 
that one or more of our preachers, who have 
proved themselves best qualified to rouse the 
religious spirit in those that hear them, be sent 
to different parts of our denomination to hold 
religious services and thus quicken the religious 
life of our churches. This, you may remember, 
is what I have been urging upon the ministers 
of our conference for five years; and I have 
been more and more persuaded of the need of 
such work with each additional year. Surely, 
we all agree that the Church exists to foster 
the religious life of the individual, and that the 
supreme emphasis in each church must be upon 
the spiritual life. In doing the necessary and the 
noble work of freeing ourselves from creeds and 
putting reality in our religion, we have inevitably 
laid a strong emphasis upon the reason. We 
have been more critical than creative. But our 
children and our young people must have their 
religious life created before they can have any- 
thing to criticise. We must take every means 
to develop the simple and natural spiritual life if 
we would have our churches grow by an increase 
from within, and we must re-enforce the religious 
life of the older if we would keep our churches 
from dying out. 

Other denominations are lamenting that the 
old methods of reviving religion no longer suc- 
ceed. This is, no doubt, because the old ap- 
peals were based on the old theory of the world 
which our college students and our school-chil- 
dren even have replaced by the world-theory 

which we call evolution. Our Unitarian the- 
ology fortunately rests on the later and truer 
theory; and,if we can base our religious appeals 
on it, they will have power with the young, and 
make them realize the reality and necessity of 
the religious life, and our church can thus start 
a great revival which the new century is des- 
-tined to witness. But to, do this requires 
special qualifications on the part of the workers 
such as we do not find in every minister; and, 
therefore, I am convinced that some means like 
the one suggested should be employed for this 
purpose. If this is done, and such inspiring 
preachers can join in our local meetings, and 
suitable pastors can be found to carry on the 
work, I think that success will be assured. 

I am glad to report that the relations be- 
tween the Universalists and the Unitarians seem 
to be growing steadily more cordial. Not only 
are the young people’s societies holding joint 
meetings in the East, but here in the West the 
old people are learning to co-operate. In 
Michigan both denominations have agreed on 
the same missionary, as I have already said; 
and-the superintendent of the Universalist work 
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in Illinois has proved very ready to give what 
help he could toward combining into self-sup- 
porting circuits such neighboring places as 
Dixon and Sterling, or Charleston and Mat- 
toon, where one is Universalist and the other 
Unitarian. The same failure to recognize any 
partition walls is seen in the ease with which 
the Universalist church at Iowa Falls, like the 
one at Lincoln, enrolls itself among our so- 
cieties. We welcome such societies and their 
ministers, whether they join us temporarily, as 
several have done in the past, or permanently, 
as the Iowa and Nebraska societies seem to 
have done. 

As a part of the regular work of our confer- 
ence during the year, I have read and written 
about three thousand letters, attended fifteen 
conferences, visited thirty-seven churches, held 
thirty-nine services, and delivered forty-four ad- 
dresses, besides furnishing the Christian Register 
with about fifty Western letters and reports of 
meetings and more than twice as many items of 
church news. This year we have tried the ex- 
periment of sending our programme to some 
two thousand names of Post-office Mission cor- 
respondents in the States covered by our con- 
ference, with the hope we might thus bring 
these isolated liberals into closer touch with us 
and with one another. This will naturally add 
somewhat to the expenses of the conference} 
but, on the other hand, our expenses have been 
permanently reduced this year by a change in 
our rooms, which enables us to keep the same 
street number, while getting more space and 
more light and better arrangements at one-fifth 
less rent. 

The income of the conference has more than 
equalled its expenditure the last two years, and 
this will be the case this year if all the pledges 
are paid. But the delay in paying the money 
has very much lessened the efficiency of our 
work, At times there was no money in the 
treasury to pay the current expenses, and this 
has obliged me to stay away from several con- 
ferences and installations, and, what is still more 
unfortunate, has prevented me from visiting the 
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more distant churches that were without minis- 
ters. Probably some of the churches now dor- 
mant would be having regular services if I could 
have used in helping them all of the Sundays 
not otherwise engaged. This lack of money has 
proved such a serious hindrance that the 
churches have been urged this year to send 
their delegates to the annual meeting pledged 
to contribute for the coming year a definite sum 
to be paid at a definite date, as the work cannot 
go forward without such contributions available, 
at least in part, near the beginning of the year. 

No economy in administration or ingenuity of 
device can enable us to dispense with such finan. 
cial support, and least of all can the churches 
themselves dispense with giving for others. I 
am profoundly convinced that only the mission- 
ary churches are destined to survive and inherit 
the earth, but a direct appeal for money has not 
seemed to me the best way of securing such mis- 
sionary contributions. If we can rekindle the 
religious life of the churches and make them 
realize how precious their religion is to them, 
we shall fill them with a longing to impart their 
treasure to others. And this deeper realization 
of the value of religion will also give us ministers 
who have a gospel of their own to preach, a re- 
ligion which they themselves have experienced. 
Without such ministers I see no way of keeping 
our churches alive and kindling new ones, no 
matter how much money we may have. But 
with such ministers a dozen churches can easily 
be started in as many months, and each church 
will be eager to help others. 

During the six years of my service T have twice 
asked to be released, and have been persuaded, 
somewhat against my better judgment, to con- 
tinue the work that is so near tomy heart. But 
I am now convinced that the time has come for 
me to lay down the cares of the conference, 
and I must beg of you to regard this decision 
as final. Therefore, I cannot remain your sec- 
retary beyond the close of the present year, and 
can accept a re-election only on condition that 
my services shall terminate by the 1st of Janu- 
ary. Iwill gladly do what I can to fill the vacant 
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pulpits in the fall and to hand the work over to 
my successor in season to begin the arrange- 
ments for the next annual meeting. In closing 
the last annual report I shall have the pleasure 
of giving you, I must once more express my deep 
sense of the brave and loyal support extended 
to me by ministers and churches during this 
long and trying period; and I pray that my suc- 
cessor may find the same noble support, and 
more of it, and that he may be able to make far 
better use of it than I have done. 
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Mr. G. Fitzgerald.. 1.00 

Mrs. E. E. Foster... 1.00 

Miss French....---- kia 

Mr. Chas. Holden.. as 

Mrs. A. F. Holm... .... mets 

Mrs. C. L. Nordholm.. : 1.00 

Mr. 'C: ©. Park..:.:.-... 1.00 

Mrs. H. A. Randolph. 1.00 

Rev. A. Rosbuck-.... ng 

Rev. L. W. Sprague 1.00 

Mrs. F. B. Apes 1.00 

Mr. C. S. Udell - 1.00 

Mrs. Wood... ..- ae 


$20.00 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Notes secured by first mortgage on real estate.. $15,535.00 
Subscribers’ notes on which interest is being paid 800.00 
ae ., $16,335.00 
Subscribers’ notes on which interest is not paid. —_ 4,910.00 
$21,245.00 

FROTHINGHAM FUND. 
Invested in C., B. & Q. 4 per cent. bonds....... 3,000.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


, H. W. Broucu, Treasurer. 
May 24, 1899. 


RECEIVED FROM CHURCHES: 


Alton, Ill..... $20.00 
Ann Arbor, Mick 5.00 
Bloomington, Ill. 10,00 
Big Rapids, Mich. 5.00 
BUA SUM cok bsaeeicsoows aspoe = caseueasene maski Vaan 7.03 
Chicago: 
All Sedat ech ate coleiedsck. task eee heed 25.00 
Third Church.. 75.00 
Associate Alliance 75-50 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 10.0 
Cleveland, Ohio 150.00 
Davenport, Ia.- 35.00 
Duluth, Minn. 10.00 
Evanston, Ill.. 20.00 
Branch ‘Alliance 5.00 
Geneseo, 22.00 
Geneva, Ill... - 10,00 
Grand Haven, M 10.00 
eRe es Ill. 50.00 
Hobart, Ind.. 5.00 
Humboldt, la. 10.00 
Ida Grove, Ia...-. * 5.00 
Towa Conference. 10.00 
Janesville, Wis.---- 15.00 
Keokuk, la..-.- 10.00 
Madison, Wis- 16.00 
Manly, Ia.;....- 1.67 
Milwaukee, Wis...-...++e+-+ se eeeee 75.00 
Moline; Wlryrs-+ yeeerenpernesgerse serpents pes 79.90 


Omaha, Neb $5.00 
Quincy, Ill 50.00 
St. Louis Church of the ‘Unity 100.00 
t. Paul, Minn 21.00 
Sheffield, Ill... 7 10.00 
Shelbyville, Ill. 5.00 
Sioux City, Ia 50.00 
Streator, Il... - : 10.00 
Topeka, .Kans..ceeeeschivvs accs seowwecenece 5.00 
$958.17 
RECEIVED FROM INDIVIDUALS: 

MriC. W.._ Adatastemererscipess sosriewae oe’ Siema $5.00 

Mr. L. A. Bregger.. ROvieees z 


Rev. Florence Buck.... 
Rev. Thos. P. Byrnes... 
Miss te E. Collson..... 
W.G. Eliot, Jr.. 
Miss Fitts RES oc03 ci 


Miss J. Hintermei: 
Mr. J. W. Hosmer.. 
Rey. F. L. Hosmer. 
Mrs; Howe «<:-eaeeteesincrers 
Rev. Marie H. Jenney...... 
.R.S.L 


Mr. V 
Rev. Marion. Murdock... 
Miss K. Noms spanieusn 
Mr. J. 


Ds a oe horey Eeegcce 
Mr. J.C. Weisersecamers 
Mrs. Cela Be "Wosllen: 
Miss J. A. Wilctoxieeemestiwses0ss<03% 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Western 
Conference was held in the First Church at 
Chicago. It opened on Tuesday evening, May 
23, with the conference sermon on “ Construc- 
tive Liberalism” by Rev. W. D. Simonds of 
Madison, who had a large audience, and held 
their attention throughout. The sermon was 
followed by a reception in the church parlors 
that was well attended, and admirably served 
the purpose of a mutual introduction of the 
friends of the conference coming from differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

On Wednesday morning at ten o’clock the 
conference was called to order by the vice- 
president, Rev. Elinor E. Gordon of Iowa City. 
The committees were then appointed as fol- 
lows : — 

Committee on Finance: Rev, John R. Ef- 
finger, Rev. George R. Gebauer, Rev. F. M. 
Bennett, Rev. Mary A. Safford, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Mrs. Temple, and Mrs. Stevens. 
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Committee on Business: Rev. F. C. South- 


| worth, Chicago; Rev. F. L. Hosmer, St. Louis; 


Rev. E. M. S. Hodgin, Humboldt, Ia.; Rev. 
A. M. Judy, Davenport; Rev. C. F. Elliott, 
Hinsdale; Rev. W. M. Backus, Streator; Mrs. 
E. H. Griggs, Chicago. 

Committee on Credentials : Rev. T. P. Byrnes, 
Geneseo ; Mrs. Brayton, Davenport; Miss Ellen 
F. Marshall, Chicago. 

The secretary then presented his report, set- 
ting forth the condition of the work in the con- 
ference, and presenting his resignation, to take 
effect at the close of the year. In the absence 
of the treasurer the secretary also read his re- 
port. Both of these reports will be found else- 
where in full. Rev. G. W. Stone of Kansas 
City was unable to fill his part on the programme, 
and Rev. T. Grafton Owen also found it impos- 
sible to come. Mr. Fenn, however, gave a brief 
but extremely interesting account of Mr. Owen’s 
work; and Rev. W. M. Backus of Streator de- 
scribed the unique ‘character of his society in 
that little city. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford then presented the 
greetings of the American Unitarian Association, 
and reminded the conference that such greetings 
could come as naturally from Sioux City as 
from Boston, because the Association covered 
the whole country. At the conclusion of her 
address the presiding officer read the following 
telegram from Secretary Eliot of the Asso- 
ciation: “ Affectionate greetings and all good 
wishes to Western Conference.” Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, D.D., of Portland, Ore., was present in 
the audience, and at the request of the secretary 
was invited to say a word for the churches of 
the Pacific coast, and spoke in a most attractive 
and interesting manner. 

At noon the memorial services in honor of 
President Shorey were held, under the charge of 
Rev. J. R. Effinger. Mr. Effinger, after giving 
his own personal testimonial in honor of our 
beloved president, called upon Mr. Fenn, Judge 
Shorey’s pastor, to speak his word of affection. 
Mr. Fenn was followed by Mr. Judy of Daven- 
port, Mr. Hosmer of St. Louis, Mr. Blake and 
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Mr. Jones of Chicago. The services attracted 
an audience that nearly filled the church, and 
was a most impressive and helpful hour. 

In the afternoon the programme was followed 

out by a paper on “Ethics of Creed Subscrip- 
tion,” and a report of work of branch alliances 
and similar societies. Under this head there 
were about twenty-five societies reporting either 
by delegates or by letters. At four o’clock 
Mrs. Charles T. Catlin of Brooklyn gave an ex- 
tremely suggestive and breezy paper on “ Why 
a Woman’s Society in the Church?” in which 
she stated that, though she used to think that a 
woman’s society as such was a merely tempo- 
rary arrangement, she had come to believe that 
for certain purposes men and women could work 
better apart than together. Her paper was fol- 
lowed by a vigorous and suggestive discussion 
of the value of amusement in church work. 
_ The platform meeting on “ The Gospel for the 
Age,” which came Wednesday evening, was a 
strong and interesting statement of our message, 
although two of the speakers on the programme 
were unable to be present. Miss Buck’s part 
was taken most effectively: by Mr. Blake, and 
Mr. Thayer’s by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, who with 
only a few hours’ notice gave an eloquent and 
impressive address on the human authority of 
our gospel for the age. 

Thursday noon the devotional meeting was 
led by Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., of Portland, Ore., 
who filled the place that had been left vacant by 
the person originally appointed. Mr. Eliot 
chose as his subject the personality of God, and 
Miss Gordon and Mr. Johonnot spoke briefly on 
this same subject. 

Thursday afternoon the Committee on Cre- 
dentials reported seventy-nine delegates in at- 
tendance, representing twenty-three societies. 
& Methods of Church Work in the City and in 
the Country” was then presented by Mr. Jen- 
nings of Toledo, who gave his chief emphasis to 
the spiritual side rather than to the institutional 
side of church work. Mr. Jones of Chicago, 
who was on the programme to discuss the city 
methods, gave an impassioned defence of the in- 
stitutional church and the minister who makes 
his study rather men than books. Rev. Thomas 
Byres, who spoke on country methods, also 
supported Mr. Jones’s side of the question. 

At half-past three the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance presented the financial claims 
of the conference; and the roll of the churches 
was read for pledges to meet the expenses of 
the coming year, and individuals were also 
asked to contribute to that purpose. At four 
o’clock the Business Committee presented their 
report in the form of a series of resolutions, 
including one nominating the officers for the 
coming year. All of these resolutions were 
adopted unanimously, with the exception of the 
one to hand over the choice of the new secre- 
tary to the directors. The conference were 
somewhat divided on this question, but there 
was a decided majority in favor of the resolu- 
tion. The matter of missionary meetings was 
discussed at some length, the subject being pre- 
sented by Mr. Judy, Miss Hultin, Mr. Jennings, 
Mr. Byrnes, and Rev. Mr. Gorton; and Rev. 
J. R. Robinson of Memphis spoke in favor of 
it, while Mr. Mann of Omaha questioned the 
advisability of it. It was carried, however, 
without any opposition. The newly elected 
president, Mr. L. H, Conover of Hinsdale, was 


then, introduced to the audience, ang made a 
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short address, impressing the conference very 
favorably. 

The closing session of the conference was 
held Thursday evening, and devoted to “ Relig- 
ion in Current Literature.” Mr. Mueller of 
Bloomington gave an interesting paper on Kip- 
ling, and Mrs. ‘Woolley of Chicago gave one of 
her strong and clear presentations of the pro- 
foundly religious character of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s work; while Mr. William M. Salter, the 
Ethical Society lecturer of Chicago, set forth in 
a wise and eloquent manner the high thought 
that inspired Walt Whitman. The conference 
then adjourned for the year. 

The following are the resolutions adopted : — 

Whereas our secretary, Rev. A. W. Gould, after six 


years of faithful service, has declined to be again a can- 


didate for this office, ; 
Resolved, That, in conforming to Mr. Gould’s expressed 
decision and wish, this conference desires to put on record 


its appreciation of his interest in and devotion to the 


work of the conference through these years, his uniform 
kindness and courtesy in all his official relations, and its 
high regard for his personal character. As members of 
the conference, we hope and trust that, in withdrawing 
from the secretaryship, Mr. Gould will still be with us in 
the work and fellowship of this Western field. 


In regard to the secretaryship, your com- 


mittee, after careful consideration of the matter, 
is at present unprepared to make a nomination, 
and recommend that the matter be referred to 
the directors with instruction to endeavor to 
choose a secretary so that his term of office 


may begin October 1, due consideration being 


given as to the terms both to the courtesy due 


to the outgoing secretary and to the best inter- 
ests of the conference during the ensuing year. 


Resolved, That this committee recommend that the 
Missionary Council and State conferences and other 
bodies consider seriously the recommendations of the 
secretary for the furthering of our liberal faith. 

Whereas our brother, Rev. Clark G. Howland, for 
many years a member of this conference, as minister at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and more recently at Lawrence, Kan., 
has passed‘from our visible fellowship, 

Resolved, That we desire at this meeting following his 
death to give expression to our affectionate regard for his 
high character, the beautiful spirit that marked his every 
action and word, and for the fine quality of his public and 
private ministry; and we desire that this testimony be 


conveyed. by our secretary to the wife and daughter of Mr. 


Howland; 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended by this 
conference to the First Unitarian Society of Chicago for 
the very generous and friendly hospitality with which the 
visiting delegates have been received and entertained. 
The warmth of the greeting and gracious and kindly re- 
ception we have met from both minister and people have 
contributed largely to the success of the conference, and 
have done much to make the occasion memorable. 


The following delegates were chosen : — 

For delegates to the May meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association, the secretary, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, Rev. W. D. Simonds, the 
secretary’s expenses to be defrayed by the con- 
ference. 

For delegates to the National Conference at 
its coming meeting, the president and secretary 
of the conference and one other delegate to be 
appointed by them, the delegates thus con- 
stituted to be empowered to fill vacancies from 
its membership. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Mr. Lawrence H. Conover, Hinsdale, Ill.; vice- 
president, Rev. J. R. Effinger, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Mr. Herbert W. Brough, Evanston. Di- 
rectors for three years: Lawrence H. Conover, 
Hinsdale; Rev. William W. Fenn, Chicago; 
Rev. C. F. Elliott, Hinsdale; Rev. F. C. South- 
worth, Chicago; Rev. Florence Buck, Cleve- 
land; Rev. L. W. Sprague, Grand Rapids; 
Mr. M. D. Hull, Chicago. Directors for one 
year: Rev. W. M. Backus, Streator; Mr. C. L. 
Wilder, Chicago. 


A bill was recently introduced in the Prus- 
sian legislature forbidding persons of both 
sexes under eighteen years of age from visit: 
ing dram-shops. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Western Ministers’ Institute. 


The second session of the Western Minis- 
ters’ Institute was held in the Hull Memorial 
Church on Fifty-seventh Street, Monday and 
Tuesday, May 22 and 23. Rev. Newton M. 
Mann of Omaha gave the institute sermon, 
in which he set forth in a strong and stimu- 
lating way the impossibility of attaching any 
infallible character to the moral teaching of 
Jesus. Tuesday moming the ministers met 
at ten to discuss the questions relating par- 
ticularly to their calling. At 11.30 Dr. 
Cone’s paper was read by Secretary Gould, as 
Mr. Cone found it impossible to be present. 
The sdbject was ‘‘The So called Prophecies 
of Jesus in the Synoptics’’; and it was 
claimed ‘that the different statements put into 
the mouth of Jesus, describing his death and 
his resurrection at the end of three days, 
were not uttered by him, but were inserted in 
the accounts at a later date. Mr. Fenn spoke 
on this topic, and took the position that it 
was hardly safe to discard any of the state- 
ments attributed to Jesus, because they 
seemed to contradict other statements that we 
felt sure he uttered. At twelve o’clock Dr. 
Paul Carus gave an interesting and sugges- 
tive talk on ‘‘Truth as Religion,’’ and at the 
close of his address gave a brief account of 
his idea of immortality. In the afternoon 
““The Ethics of Municipal Ownership’’ were 
presented by Prof. Charles Zeublin, a well- 
known lecturer on such subjects; and Prof. 
S. H. Clark of Chicago gave an extremely 
eloquent and helpful lecture on ‘‘The Spirit- 
ual Mission of Tragedy.’’ Before adjourn- 
ing, the institute chose as a committee to 
arrange the programme for next year Mr. 
Fenn, Mr. Hosmer, and Mr. Southworth. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


There will be but one more article on the 
National Union topics till fall. That ~ will 
be in the issue of June 15, on ‘‘Our Faith in 
Poetry and Song,’’ contributed by Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer of St. Louis, who wrote ‘‘The Cross 
and the Flag’’ our members like so well to 
sing. 

Next week we give our space to reports of 
our meetings Anniversary Week. Let each 
member read these, if the time is not given 
to them in the regular Sunday evening meet- 
ing. The more we keep in touch with the 
wider circles of denominational work and 
loyalty, the better work we can do.in our 
own little circle, and the stronger the larger 
circles will be also. 

The topic-cards for 1900, beginning with 
January, are already in preparation; and we 
hope to get them to the unions this month. 


THE ‘‘COLLEGE FAIR. ’’ 
Much progress has been made with the 


plans. The various committees are hard at 
work, and meeting with much encourage- 
ment. 


The ‘‘College Fair’’ will be held at Hotel 
Vendome in Boston, November 9, Io. 

The objects of the fair should appeal to 
each one of our members and to every friend 
of Unitarianism. The aims are these :— 

First. To secure the necessary funds for 
the work at Amherst, which Rev. S. A. 
Eliot secretary of the American Unitarian 
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Association, has intrusted to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. This requires 
$500 a year. 


Second. To unite the local societies in 
a common purpose and work. 

Third. To interest the other denomina- 
tional agencies in the Union. 

Fourth. To extend the efficiency of the 
Union in other sections of the country. 

The decorations of the booths will be 
colors of the leading colleges, and the college 
idea will be carried out in every possible 
way. 
Special features will be the presentation of 
everything Unitarian, as books and auto- 
graphs and some of our famous people. A 
Unitarian portrait gallery is proposed, also 
a photography contest for amateurs. The 
wants of collegians will be largely provided 
for. The committee are a unit against any- 
thing like raffling or extortion. 

Our older friends will help us as ‘‘alumni.’’ 

The following ladies are among the patron- 
esses. (A complete list will appear later) :— 

Mrs. Charles T. Eliot, Cambridge; Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Charles G. Ames, 
Mrs. W. Henry Alline, Dr. Almona J. Baker 
Flint, Mrs. W. W. Blackmar, Mrs. C. R. 
Eliot, Mrs. Howard N. Brown, Boston; Mrs. 
James De Normandie, Mrs. H. T. Secrist, 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Roxbury; Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Humphreys, Mrs. F. B. Mott, Miss 
Florence Everett, Dorchester; Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, Miss Marion H. Stearns, Brook- 
line; Mrs. C. A. Langston, South Boston; 


Mrs. Horace G. Wadlin, Reading; Mrs. 
F. L. Ames, Miss Mary S. Ames, North 
Easton. 


Several thousand attractive little pamphlets 
about the fair are being sent out, showing 
list of departments already arranged, and a 
“‘Ten Times One’’ plan, in which all can 
help. Send for these. 

Let each union appoint one member to 
solicit and collect articles. Let each mem- 
ber keep the fair in mind during the summer, 
and interest friends to pledge articles. We 
do not ask one union to provide for one 
table, thus bringing about rivalry;* but all 
work together. All articles sent in will be 
marked plainly with the name of town or 
union from which they come, and then dis- 
tributed to the appropriate tables, as china, 
household, etc. Articles should not be sent 
till just before the fair. For the present 
address all inquiries to the national secretary 
at headquarters. 


Church News. 
Cambridge, Mass.—Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday, June 4, 7.30 P.M., Rev. George 


Harris, D.D., of Andover will preach. 


Framingham, Mass.—The Association of 
Ministers in and about Cambridge will meet 
with Rev. E, C. Smith on Monday, June 5. 
Luncheon at 12.30. Meeting at two o’clock. 
Subject, ‘‘Paul.’’ Train leaves Boston at 
11 A.M. for South Framingham. Take elec- 
tric car from there. Train returns at 4 15. 
Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Portland, Ore.—Church of Our Father: 
The ‘‘Committee of Fifty,’’ so called, is an 
effective organization formed under this 
name by Rev. E. M. Wilbur last year for the 
purpose of a systematic looking after strangers 
and occasional attendants, and extending the 
hospitalities of the church. The city is-dis- 
tricted, and for each district is a sub-com- 
mittee with its chairman. The year book of 
the church, published for the first time last 
year, has been very helpful in this work; 
and this year’s edition is to be compiled 
from data furnished by this Committee of 


Fifty. The Women’s Auxiliary has a mem- 
bership of seventy. Weekly meetings are 
held, One each month is considered a liter- 
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ary day. On these days during the year dif- 
ferent people have given lecture or talk on 
the following themes: ‘‘The Use of Water 
as Medicine,’’ ‘‘Unitarian View of Lent,’’ 
‘*Emerson,’’ ‘Echoes of Women’s Pacific 
Coast Conference,’’ ‘‘Modern  Boston,’’ 
‘*Physical Culture and Exercise,’’ ‘‘The 
Development of the Soul,’’ ‘‘Christmas and 
Santa Claus’’; and a series is being deliv- 
ered on ‘‘Honolulu,’’ ‘‘Japan,’’ ‘‘China, ’’ 
““Corea,’’ ‘‘Siam,’’ ‘‘The Philippines, ’’ 
and ‘‘A Voyage around Cape Horn.’’ At 
the other meetings sewing is carried on for 
charitable purposes. At the annual business 
meeting of the church and parish in January 
the Auxiliary gave a very delightful tea to 
the friends of the church, and on Monday 
evening following Easter a reception to Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lord, Mr. Lord, as our pas- 
tor, preached his first sermon to us‘on Easter 
morning. Various other purely social events 
have enlivened the year. In the missionary 
and charitable line the Auxiliary has given 
$30 to Western Unitarian Conference, Pacific 
Coast, $25 to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and $5 to the Portland City Board 
of Charities. It has accomplished these 
ends, and sustained the choir of the church. 
The treasurer’s last annual report showed the 
entire amount received for the year, $954.90, 
of which $631.75 had heen disbursed. 

The Christian Union is the society of this 
church which is distinctively its philanthropic 
arm. Men and women meet in this associa- 
tion in earnest endeavor to raise the moral 
standard of the city, to influence legislation, 
to better the conditions of public, charitable, 
and reformatory institutions. But it properly 
is mentioned in this account; for under the 
direction of this society is a zealous and de- 
voted band of women, working at great sacri- 
fice in various philanthropic and charitable 
lines. Committees regularly and systemati- 
cally visit the various penal, reformatory, and 
charitable institutions, seek out and relieve 
cases of need that shrink from publicity, and 
cheer with helpful sympathy as well as gifts 
and loans. A thousand magazines and books 
have been personally distributed by these 
women this year to the inmates of jails, poor- 
farm, and the sailors in port. They have 
given this year four teas at the Bethel Insti- 
tute; and a monthly sum is allowed for the 
expenses of the chaplain there, as also toward 
the salary of a matron at the Union Depot. 
A yearly donation is also given to a free 
reading-room and library struggling for exist- 
ence in the poorer part of the city. In these 
various ways the yearly expenses of this 
quiet but working body amount to from $300 
to $400. In this church the Post-office Mis- 
sion work is done by a distinct organization 
of that name instead of by a committee from 
the Women’s Society, as is the more usual 
custom. The distribution of religious liter- 
ature is of course its primary work; and the 
corresponding secretary reports an aggregate 
of nearly four thousand pieces—papers, ser- 
mons, etc.—sent in the last year to one hun- 
dred and six different addresses, with all of 
which communication by letter was kept up, 
while there was also a large distribution of 
sermons from the church doors. The same 


“There is no place like Vermont.” 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Here is the place where the old grow young and 
the scatks are happy, a region second to no other 
in the United States as a pleasure and health 


resort, and where from $4 to $10 will cover the © 


weekly expense at charming country homes and 
comfortable hotels. 

How to get to Vermont, what you will find 
there, and what everything will cost,—the whole 
story,—is told in “SU ES 
AMONG 
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society sustains a free reading-room, which 
is open daily from 1 to Io P.M., kept well 
supplied with current periodicals, and has an 
average attendance of over thirty readers 
daily,— men, women, and children. The 
Frazar Loan Library of the works of liberal 
writers on religion and kindred themes is 
kept in these rooms, and open to whoever 
wishes to read. Here, too, books are kept 
on sale; and subscriptions to our church 
periodicals are received. A large and grow- 
ing work is done, also, in the line of send- 
ing out general reading, magazines, papers, 
etc., from the tables of the reading-room to 
mining camps, cattle ranches, and isolated 
homes. The Post-office Mission has, partly 
by purchase and partly by gift, a package of 
ten Christian Registers, twenty-one Pacific 
Unitarians, twenty Messiah Pulpits, and ten 
Every Other Sundays for distribution. Out- 
side of these subscriptions the expenses of 
the Post-office Mission in its different 
branches of work for the last year have been 


$510. 


Quincy, Ill—Rev. T. J. Horner: Our 
church has just lost one of its most generous 
supporters in the death of: Mrs. Ella Wells 
Smith, widow of the late J. R. Smith. The 
city, as well as the church, will sadly miss 
her quiet but earnest, helpful influence in all 
its charity and benevolent work. Mrs. Hor- 
ner has arranged for a series of ‘Timely 
Talks’? in the church parlors during the 
Wednesdays of May at 4 P.M. The two 
already given—one by Mrs. Merry of Ann 
Arbor, on ‘*Manual Training, ’’ and one by 
Dr. Abby Fox Rooney, on ‘“Emergencies’’— 
have been well attended and highly. appre- 
ciated. A demonstration cooking lecture by 
Mrs. Klarner, late of the Boston Cooking 
School, and an illustrated talk on ‘* Wagner 
and his Music,’’ by Mrs. Horner, are. yet to 
come. The movement toward renovating the 
interior of the church during the vacation is 
gaining in interest. A fund of about $500 is 
already in sight. Mr. Horner will attend the 
conference in Chicago, and also the anniver- 
sary meetings in Boston. 

Ridgewood, N.J.—The Unitarian society 
at Ridgewood recently joined with the society 
at Hackensack in calling to the pastorate 
Rev. Harry Jeschke; and on Wednesday 
evening, May 3, the double service of ordi- 
nation and installation took place in the hall 
at Ridgewood. The exercises were opened 
with invocation by Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 
followed by Scripture reading by Rev. A. H. 
Grant of Montclair. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of All Souls’ Church, New York City, de- 
livered a thoughtful and interesting sermon, 
which was followed with the closest attention 
by the audience. The ordination prayer was 
offered by Rev. Robert Collyer, who also 
gave the address to the minister. The right 
hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt of Orange. The address 
to the people was made by Rev. George H. 
Badger of Nantucket, Mass. Mr. Badger, 
when located at Rutherford, N.J., did most 
of the missionary work which resulted in the 
organization of the Ridgewood society ; and 
in his remarks he referred feelingly to the 
old associations. From the warmth of the 
greeting given him by the Ridgewood people 
it was apparent that the sundering of the old 
relations had not weakened their love for 
him who had ministered to them so accepta- 
bly in days gone by. The services were con- 
cluded with singing and the benediction by 
the newly installed pastor. The society feel 
that it is now entering upon a new era, —one 
which will have an important influence on 
the development of its work. At the recent 
annual meeting definite action was taken in 
regard to securing a lot for the erection of 
a chapel at an early day, and the people are 
engaging in the work with a spirit which 
augurs well for the cause. 
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Sterling, Mass.—Rev. J. N. Woodman:| Women, of which ‘our Women’s Conference © 
The Unity Guild held its last meeting of the | is a branch. 
season last Sunday evening. Twenty-six ses- After a bountiful lunch had been served by 
sions have been held; and all have been well |the women of the Oakland church, the after- 
attended, the largest number being seventy-|noon programme was carried out, the subject 
five. Old and young have had part in the|of which was ‘‘The Duty of the Individ- 
services. ‘The names of the superintendent ual.’? The subject was introduced by the 
of schools, principal of the high school, and| president. Mrs. R. Frank Clark of Alameda 
ge heabeed speakers not connected swith the | ee 
church appear upon the programme. Some « < 
few topics of local interest have been pre- Business Notices. 
sented, and in a number of instances collec- = 
tions of pictures were used to add interest to What is more essential in the home than a reliable 
the subject. The May festival attracted three pene pee Fugen 4 addsieo ne Dees aad teal 
: 0 e housewife as a reliable cooking range; 
Raaarte People ee meeceed oa credit and, when people talk about these things, ie ah! 
upon the earnest workers who had the same] invariably associate the name “Magee” with everything 
in charge. that pertains to a range or a heating apparatus of any 
sort. . 


The Magee Ranges have patented devices of their own 
which no other range has, also many other useful, orna- 
mental, and labor-saving inventions that place the 
“Magee,”’ in the estimation of housekeepers, above all 
others; and it is to-day, without doubt, the most popular 
and best cooking range in the world. They are for sale 
by leading stove dealers everywhere. 


st. John, N.B.—On May 7 and 14 the 
pastor, Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. H. Vossema of the Uni- 
versalist church, Halifax, N.S. The ex- 
change was mutually beneficial. While in 
Halifax Mr. Hunter delivered a lecture on 
‘‘Utah and the Mormons from Personal Ex- 
perience,’ assisted by lime-light views. He 
also delivered the same lecture before the 
Unity Club of St. John, May 17, to a large 
audience. Mr. Vossema spoke before the 
Unity Club, giving a very able and inspiring 
analysis of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.”’ The Unity 
Club, which was organized by the pastor last 
autumn, has proved a pronounced success, 
helping on the life of the church. The Sun- 
day-school attendance increases with the ad- 
vent of warmer weather. The Sunday service 
attendance is good. As a missionary centre, 
St. John is certainly filling a great want. 
The Post-office Mission has had several out 
of city calls for literature. Owing to the 
serious illness of the pastor’s brother in Man- 
chester, Eng., the trustees have cordially 
granted him leave of absence to immediately 
visit his’ home in that country. Arrange- 
ments will be made to fill his pulpit during 
June and July. 


Look Out for Moths.—For the next month there is 
no more popular piece of furniture in this city than the 
Paine Cedar Chest. You cannot get better or more per- 
fect protection to your clothing and household woollens 
than is offered in its spacious depths. The Paine chest 
has been greatly improved this year, and now has double 
locks and automatic support to the lid. It is a most 
necessary piece of furniture in every thrifty household. 


Wanting Rest, with quiet and retirement, this sum- 
mer, one should try Dr. Willard’s “ Nervine,”’ Burling- 
ton, Vermont, a beautiful place, homelike, restful, and 
‘healthful, especially adapted to the overworked, the ner- 
vous, and the convalescent. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


: Addresses. 


THE address for June and July of Rev. 


Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women met in the South Unitarian Church, 
May 17, the president, Mrs. A: B. R. 
Sprague, in the chair. Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, secretary of the National Alliance, 
gave a very able paper upon the topic 
“Women’s Clubs and the National Alli- 
ance.’? The interest created by her presenta- 
tion of the subject was sustained throughout 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. , 


ee esl 


Deaths. 


th adi f the three papers which fol- : ; : 

towed: igen Sacer’ - Gy ‘¢What ty: In Haverhill, April 29, Caroline A. Tuttle, aged so yrs. 
Honor? Is it more than Virtue?’’ (2) ‘‘Is : 
Nobility of Private Character Essential to] J, S, Waterman & Sons, Segre 


Greatness of Public Character?’’ (3) ‘What 
constitutes Long Lifer’? A collection 
amounting to $10.50 was taken for the work 
of the Cheerful Letter. One hundred and 
sixty women were present. This is the last 
meeting of the league until October. 


POSER UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 605 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will made our patrons for its use. 


Pacific Coast Women’s Conference.— 
May 5 the fifteenth annual session of the 
Women’s Unitarian Conference of the Pacific 
Coast was held in the Oakland Unitarian 
church, following the Pacific Conference of 
May 3 and 4. A large number of delegates 
was present from the different branches. 
After devotional service and an address of 
welcome by the president, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Faston, the morning was devoted to reports 
from eight branches of the conference, show- 
ing a healthy and vigorous state of activity 
in all lines of work. These reports received 
earnest attention from the large audience, 
and it was interesting to notice the individ- 
uality of the various branches shown in these 
reports. One of the most interesting was the 
report from the Channing Auxiliary, both its 
main Post-office Mission work and sub-com- 
mittee work. 

A telegram 
session to the 


more, to board for. the 
References given. Ad- 
"A. BuRT, 19 SECOND STREET, TAUN- 


Were child, or 

summer or permanently. 

dress Miss SARAH 
ton, Mass. 

ANTED.—By a bright, capable young lady, for 

the summer months, position as mother’s helper. 
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tian Register office. 
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For particulars address, N. M. PreRcE, Grafton, Mass, 


of greeting was sent during the 
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read a paper on Duty of Individual toward: 
First, ‘‘The Family.’’ She advocated the 
rights of the boys and girls to play at home, 
to have their circus, and to keep store, and 
thought mothers should try to enter into the 
spirit of it all rather than discourage them 
in their play. Second, ‘‘ Toward the Press.’’ 
Mrs. Anna E. Pratt of San Francisco handled 
this subject in a masterly manner, showing 
she had experience, and knew just how to 
express it. It was a bright paper, and 
clearly read. Third, .‘‘As regards Philan- 
thropy,’’ was an address by Rev. W. B. 
Geoghegan of Berkeley. It was earnest, and 
held the attention of the audience to the end. 
He thought all classes should give, even 
people of small means; and by so doing much 
assistance could be given hospitals and chari- 
ties. Discussion by Mrs. John Russ of Oak- 
land,—a most enjoyable paper. Dr. Alida 
C. Avery of San José was also on programme 
for this discussion, but was unable to be 
present. Fourth, ‘‘Toward the Church,’’ was 
a paper prepared by Mrs. Sarah Pratt Carr of 
Seattle; but, owing to her absence, it was 
tead by the president. Mrs. Carr treated the 
subject in her own earnest fashion; and, if 
the conference was the loser in not having 
Mrs. Carr present, the paper lost none of its 
strong points through Miss Easton’s admira- 
ble reading. 

To Mrs. J. T. Sunderland was assigned the 
discussion of the last paper and a summary 
of the whole theme. As she was unable to 
be present owing to illness, Mr. Sunderland 
gave an address. He alluded first to the 
work of the Alliance connected with the Oak- 
land church, and finally read an interesting 
letter from Mrs. Sunderland, which was 
warmly received. ‘‘The New Year of the 
Conference: An Outlook,’’ by the president, 
was omitted, owing to the lateness of the 
hour. It was much regretted, however, and it 
was felt that the conference missed a fitting 
close of a most helpful session. 

After the singing of a hymn and benedic- 
tion by Rev. J. T. Sunderland the confer- 
ence adjourned to 1900. For the following 
year Miss E. B. Easton was re-elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. T. L. Eliot of Portland, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Maurice McMicken of 
Seattle, Washington, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Charles Harlowe, San Francisco, re- 
corder and secretary; Mrs. Adam Heberer, 
Alameda, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. 
William Wattles of Berkeley, treasurer. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The annual business meeting was 
held at the First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, 
on Friday, May 19, at 11 A.M. The sec- 
retary’s report, giving an outline of the 
year’s work, and the treasurer’s annual report 
were read. These were followed by the re- 
ports of the Branch Alliances, which con- 
tained, besides the account of the special 
work of the Alliances, short reports of gen- 
eral church activities, thus giving a very 
comprehensive view of what had been accom- 
plished during the past year. The Alliances 
represented were: Church of the Messiah, 
New York; All Souls’ Church, New York; 
Lenox Avenue Church, New York; First 
Church, Brooklyn; Second Church, Brook- 
lyn; Unity Church, Brooklyn; First Church, 
Yonkers; Staten Island Alliance; Flushing 
Branch; Passaic; Plainfield; Rutherford; 
Orange; Ridgewood. 

The election of officers for the league then 
took place with the following result: presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Henry T. Wing, Mrs. William 
A. Keener; recording secretary, Mrs. Emil 
L. Boas; corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. M. 
Wheeler; treasurer, Mrs. H. D. Donnelly 
The meeting was closed by an address of the 
president; and the members and friends pres- 
ent adjourned for luncheon to the Methodist 


‘filled the church greeted the speakers. 
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church, which had again, as in previous 
years, offered its rooms for that purpose. 

At two o’clock the closing regular meeting 
of the league was held in the First Church, 
Yonkers; and an audience which completely 
The 
subject of the day took the form of a debate 
on women’s Clubs, ‘‘ Resolved, That Women’s 
Clubs are inimical to Home Life.’’ Mrs. 
Charles B. Bartram of Brooklyn spoke most 
emphatically on the negative side. Mrs. 
Bartram showed that woman’s increased phys- 
ical strength, her interest in and knowledge 
of outside affairs, have been brought about 
by women’s clubs. ‘‘Physicians prescribe 
membership in clubs to hysterical women, ’’ 
continued the speaker, and proceeded to show 
how a woman who learns to believe more in 
other women gains faith in herself. Mrs. 
Margaret Hamilton Welch followed, and 
argued for conservatism in the club-life of 
women. She dwelt upon the value of reserve, 
the need of reforms, deprecated the fact that 
women are too responsive, and that their en- 
thusiasm and sympathy make them bend and 
yield to every current. Women are under- 
taking too much. They should say ‘‘No’’ 
to some things. Let us concentrate our efforts, 
so that the rush of living does not dwarf our 
lives and dry the juices of our souls. Mrs. 
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Edwin Atwell said that women’s clubs had 
done so much good that they are their own 
excuse, but they may become inimical to 
home life. ‘‘How much do we take home 
from the club?’’ was asked. Where the wife 
is the worker, it is likely that the club takes 
more out of her than it gives to her. ‘‘The 
idea of culture takes hold of us like locomotor 
ataxia’’; and loss of time, loss of repose, of 
social ties, of contentment and nervous force, 
result. ‘‘There zs danger,’’ concluded Mrs. 
Atwell, ‘‘that women’s clubs may become 
inimical to home life.’’ 

Mrs. Charles H. Dennison, president of 
Sorosis, said that the question might be 
asked, ‘‘Is the home life inimical to clubs?’’ 
‘“Danger lies always not in use, but in ex- 
cess.’’ One or two clubs may be a blessing ; 
and women’s clubs are not revolutionary, but 
evolutionary.. There will always be conser- 
vative women, but the average woman likes 
to feel and use her wings. The rule of hap- 
piness is to limit your clubs. Mrs. W. I. 
Nichols had sent a paper, which was read by 
Mrs. Chadwick. Mrs. Nichols said that a 
great many women hurry about from one club 
to another, and become organization mad. 
She asked whether clubs that exist for a spe- 
cial purpose are necessary, and pleaded for 
personal service clubs, where men and women 
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limited is to fall far short of the infinite 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. What 
is needed is not a Christocentric, but a Deo- 
centric faith, which believes that in God we 
live and move and have our being, that of 
him, through him, and in him are all things. 
The church which shall most finally grasp 
this central truth of spiritual Christianity 
and most faithfully apply it to religion and 
life will sway the religious future of man- 
kind. It will have found the solution of its 
mental perplexities, its social problems, and 
its spiritual unrest. Once more, as in the 
days of Jesus, of Paul, and of Luther, a 
reborn faith in God will have saved and in- 
spired the world. Rev. Charles W. Casson 
led the discussion of the paper, and was 
followed by interesting remarks by Rev. 
Messrs. H. D. Stevens, F. O. MacCartney, 
and Charles W. Wendte. 

After the thanks of the conference were 
given to the parish for its hospitality and to 
the speakers for their addresses, the confer- 
ence was closed. 


join in action for a great and good cause. 
Such clubs were the anti-slavery. movement, 
the Indian Rights Club, and the Anti-impe- 
rialism League of the present day. After a 
standing vote of thanks had been offered to 
the ladies of the Methodist church for their 
kind hospitality, the meeting adjourned. 
Harriet S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
thirty-second annual meeting of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference was held in Kingston, 
Wednesday, May 10. The seating capacity 
of the church was thoroughly taxed, and 
those who gathered there enjoyed the good 
things which nourish heart, mind, and body. 
The devotional meeting was led by Rev. 
Frederick R. Lewis of Middleboro. At the 
business meeting the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read and accepted. A 
committee, consisting of Rev. John W. Day, 
Rev. Thomas Thompson, and Mr. Faunce, 
was appointed to nominate officers for the en- 
suing year. Rev. John W. Day had declined 
renomination as secretary of the conference, 
which office he had held for eight years. 
The following persons were nominated and 
elected: president, Mr. C. D. Nash, Whit- 
man; vice-presidents, Rev. C. Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Kingston, and Dr. H. H. Tilom, 
Brockton; secretary, Rev. W. R. Cole, 
Cohasset; treasurer, Mr. William S. Dan- 
forth, Plymouth. Rev. James Eells gave an 
address on ‘‘The Basis of Religion.’’ The 
object of the speaker was to outline the fun- 
damental basis of religion. In introducing 
the subject, we were shown that this intangi- 
ble thing, religion, dominates everything, — 
architecture, the hero, the religious Pharisee, 
and Christ. It is not due to any place or 
the authority of any church; yet it is in 
every place and thing. Why does not the 
parent cast away her child? From a physical 
standpoint it might be easy and convenient 
to do so. She will not. But why will she 
not? Because she loves it. Therefore, love 
dominates and controls all. Our human 
nature is three-storied then,—physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual. Each part demands nourish- 
ment and development ; but the parts are not in- 
terchangeable with each other, though there is 
an imperceptible transference we have not yet 
glimpsed. Each story of this human nature, 
when taken into religion, must be developed. 
Religion is the only thing which can, or ever 
can, develop that kind of life; that is, spir- 
itual life, conscience-life. It follows, then, 
that the church idea is that of a university 
for that kind of life, a great power-house, and 


New York Conference of Religions. 


The approval of a plan to hold a New 
York State Conference of Religions has been 
general; and a preliminary meeting, arranged 
by the Committee of Correspondence, was re- 
cently held in the United Charities Building 
in New York City. Thirty-one persons met, 
representing ten denominations, — Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Friend, Jewish, 
Methodist, Reformed, Universalist, and Or- 
thodox and Unitarian Congregational. 

‘A three hours’ session was held. Dr. James 
M. Whiton (orthodox Congregational) was 
elected chairman, and Rev. S. T. Carter 
(Presbyterian) was made secretary. Letters 
of approval and suggestion, a few of the 
many received, were read, notably from Pres- 
ident C. C. Hall, Chancellor McCracken, 
President Taylor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Prof. 
Schmidt, Prof. W. N. Clark, and Prof. 
S. M. Hopkins. The earnest and stirring 
discussions ended in hearty agreement on 
all important points ; and resolutions were 
adopted, appointing an Executive Committee 
to arrange plans for the time, place, and 
finances of the conference to be held, and 
also looking to the appointment of a general 
committee from all over the State. 


one takes what he desires, but the way in 
which the spirit-part in man gets into con- 
nection with the Spirit of God,—God in us 
touching God out of us. If one wishes to 
live this highest type of life, that kind of 
life, he must be religious. The discussion 
was led by Rev. John W. Quinby and Rev. 
Charles P. Lombard, and followed by Rev. 
Messrs. Watson Weed, John Snyder, N. S. 
Hoagland, and R. R. Shippen. 

At the afternoon session a paper was read 
by Rev. Charles W. Wendte on **The Su- 
preme Importance of Belief in God.’’ The 
speaker said, in part: Much is said in our 
day concerning the need of a Christocentric 
theology; that is, a system of belief and 
morals in which Jesus shall be the central 
object of man’s adoration, obedience, and 
hope, his character divine and impeccable, 
his teachings the ultimate authority, his 
promises the solace and reliance of the soul. 
But, for minds imbued with the conclusions 
of modern science and the higher criticism, 
such an ascription is impossible. They rec- 
ognize no substitute for the infinite and 
eternal God, the animating Spirit and Prov- 
idence of the universe. Idealize Christ as 
much as you will, still historical and human 
limitations will not disappear; and to be] 


appeals to all good people that 
give cleanliness a careful consid- 


eration. As a cleansing and pre- 
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45 Purchase St., 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 1839. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1, Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Ce) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 


simism. 
¥. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
De (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
(By Rev. Robert 


15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 

17. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 

. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 

19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Coe 

21. The Way where the Light dwelleth. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Root and Flower. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
31. The Joy of Youth. (By Rev. Robert Coll 


yer. 
32. Light under a Hidden Way. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) Vind 


Series on “‘Belief in Immortality”: 


12. _I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 
14. I. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 


zations. 
16. III. HEROS! Testament and Immortal- 


22. IV. Pauls Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 

23. V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24. WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 

25. WII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond, 

26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 

27. IX. The Significance of Spiritualism : 
An Easter Sermon. 

28. X.The Present Condition and the 
World’s Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in Immortality, 

29. XI.Probabilities which fall Short of 
Demonstration. 

33. XII. The Society for Psychical Research 
and the Immortal Life. 

34. XIII. Possible Condition of Another Life. 

35.Mothers and Children. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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é Pleasantries. 


“(Did she make you feel at home?’’ ‘‘No; 
but she made me wish I was.’’—Srooklyn 


Life. 


‘“He’s proud of his poetry.’’ ‘‘Well, at 
any rate, he seems to be full of poetical con- 
ceits.’’—Zown Topics. 


‘Tt was a great mistake to teach our cow 
to eat cactus.’’ ‘‘Why? Did it kill her?’’ 
“*Kill her? We can’t keep a yard of barbed 
wire-fence around the place. ’’ 


An Irish navvy was complaining of his 
foreman. ‘‘He’d not stir a finger himself to 
lift a red herring off the gridiron, but he’d 
ask you to shift the Rock of Gibraltar. ”’ 


An Irishman was asked in America how he 
was getting on. ‘‘Middlin’,’’ he said. 
‘‘Middlin’; but, faix, I’d rather be a gas- 
lamp in Dublin nor President of the United 
States!’’ 


‘¢What do they mean by ‘tacking’?’’ asked 
a young woman, on her first sail, of a young 
woman who was on her second. ‘*Why,’’ 
said the wise one, in a careful whisper, 
*ttacking is just—just sailing on the bias, 
Helen. ’’—Z xchange. 


While the landlady and the boarders bent 
their heads devoutly above the table, the new 
arrival sat bolt upright. The good landlady 
was shocked, ‘‘Atheism?’’ she _ sharply 
asked. ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ said the new boarder. 
**Boill’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Patent-medicine Man: ‘‘I don’t know 
whether to publish this testimonial or not.’’ 
His partner: ‘‘What is it?’’ Patent-medi- 
cine Man (reads): ‘‘Your cough syrup has 
been used with wonderful success on my boy, 
aged ten. He confesses that he would rather 
go to school any time than to take your prep- 
aration. ’’—Puck. 


Apropos to the contest over the ordination 
of Rev. Dr. Briggs, a funny anecdote is re- 
ported. A boy undertook to baptize a cat by 
immersion after the manner of his own de- 
nomination. Pussy resisted. Twice the boy 
was foiled. On his essay for the third time 
to put pussy entirely under water, she turned 
upon him and gave him a sorry scratching. 
Then his patience gave out. He threw her 
down in disgust, with the despairing remark, 
**Well, go ahead, and be an old Episcopa- 
lian, if you must!’’ He had no other way 
of excommunicating his proposed neophyte. 


The colored race have always had a great 
taste for long and high-sounding titles. <A 
cook seeking a place was asked her name. 
‘*Queen Anne Catherine Gooseberry,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘but I goes by the name of 
Mary.’’ ‘‘Gooseberry’’ turned out to be her 
version of ‘‘Goldsborough,’’ to which family 
her parents had belonged in the days of slav- 
ery. A colored woman wished one of the 
children of the family in which she worked 
to bestow a name upon her infant boy. It 
was at the time that Oscar Wilde was visit- 
ing this country, and that name was sug- 
gested and highly approved. Two or three 
years afterward, on meeting the mother, who 
had in the mean time removed from the 
vicinity, the young sponsor inquired, ‘‘ How 
is Oscar Wilde?’’ ‘‘Dar now! Dat is de 
name!’’ exclaimed the mother, rolling her 
eyes and throwing up her hands. ‘‘Couldn’t 
none of us recollect dat chile’s name, nohow. 
So we had to call him Jeems.’’ And Jeems 
he is to this day. 


The Christian Register 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
pound throughout. The perfect Reena hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small dining-rooms; café 4 la carte and table d’hote; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
E ACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 
elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 

fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 

SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
Gee room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 
aths. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURAS@= COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE STON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 188... + $28,109,073.590 
LIABILITIES.......402-0 +. 25,816,738.19 


\ 2 292 ,335- 
All forms of = sae ae 
ANNU. . L 

Every 


M. B. TURNER,. @ 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


TO TAXPAYERS 


Asszssors’ Orrick, City Hatt, 
Boston, May rt, 1899: 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Per order of the Board of Assessors. 


GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s: 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the ~ 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 ne resident. ScHooLt.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOCY. 


JULY 5-21, 1899. 

Courses in Old Testament, Church History, and The- 
ology by professors in Harvard University and by Pro- 
fessors A. V ALLEN, W. N. Crarkg, A. C. McGrr- 
FERT, H, G. MiTcHELL, G, F. Moore, and President 
W. DeW. Hypz. Fee, $15.00. 

Circulars on application to R. S. Morison, Secretary 
Harvarp Divinity ScuHoot, CamBripGg, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations June 


22, 23, and September 12, 13._ For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


HOWARD SEMINARY Youn@Svomun, 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opens Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, Fe 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BoaRDING AND Day Scuoot For Gir1Ls 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcTOBER 4, Be Certifi- 
oie of principals admits to Smith and Wel esley Col- 
eges. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. 


Especial attention is called to the new two years’ course 
of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, Sept. 12, 
13, 1899. For,catalogue address 

“HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Individual 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 4._ For cir- 
culars address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean, 


me ih 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


- atManu: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS an 
PRICES... 6S aigeaeeuvcren) 2° 


* BOSTON. 


ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, = 


Sons & Co.,* < 


